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AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A CINNAMON. 


BY VICTOR BORCHERDT. 


» N incident of peculiar interest, 
e and one that was embell- 
ished with some pretty 
realistic “stage-set- 
tings,” occured dur- 
ing my recent trip the 
past fall to the Bitter 
Root Mountains, 
Idaho, in company with D. L. Mechling, 
A. B. Daniels and Dr. Rivers, all of Den- 
ver. I will not attempt to recount the 
many details of the trip, which I presume 
will be described and illustrated in a later 
number of OUTDOOR LIFE, but will mere- 
ly go over an experience with a huge 
cinnamon she-bear which I encountered 
accidentally one day while hunting white 
goats. 

Our camp was made at a point in the 
wildest part of these mountains, some 
fifty miles west of Darby, Mont., and 
about seventy-tive miles southwest of 
Hamilton, Mont. I left camp on horse- 
back ina drizzling rain one morning in 
quest of goats, which up to this day we 
had been unsuccessful in securing. The 
country was exceedingly rocky,and being 
very high, was almost bare of timber— 
ideal goat country. I traveled on horse- 
back for six or seven miles, when it be- 
came too rocky, so, tying the horse I pro- 
ceeded afoot up the side of a very pre- 
cipitous mountain. When I reached the 
summit, | sat down to rest and look 
about me and soon heard rocks rolling 
down the side, almost beneath me—this 
side being almost a perpendicular drop. 
Presuming that the noise was the result 
of some animal’s foot-steps, I cautiously 
circled around to a draw, or gulch, which 
led down close to the point from which 
came the noise. I gradually worked down 
this gulch to the base of the cliff, and, 


being cautious to not scare up the game 
before I could get a shot at it, Itooka 
hasty survey of the land ahead for one- 
hundred yards. In so doing I caught 
sight of a long brown hump rising just 
above some rocks seventy-five yardsaway. 
I fellon my stomach behind a rock im- 
mediately and awaited developments. I 
could see enough of the back of the 
animal toknowitwas a big cinnamon, and 
she was in a swale beyond the ridge of 
rocks. Her movements told that she was 
feeding, and that she had not suspected 
my presence. 

Presently a yearling cub came into 
view, feeding also. Sometimes I could 
see six or eight inches of the old bear’s 
back, and again she would disappear en- 
tirely. She was upsetting rocks, appar- 
ently looking for ants and other insects, 
and the size of some of those rocks (after- 
ward examined) would be a surprise to 
some of our old bear hunters. 

I laid there in the same position for 
twenty anxious minutes, hoping every 
moment to be able to geta aure shot. I 
was well concealed, and was awaiting 
patiently for the old bear to show herself 
above the ridge of rocks, when suddenly 
some loose rocks came tumbling down 
the mountain on the opposite side. She 
heard the noise and raised on her 
haunches and glanced angrily around. 
As she did so I got ready to shoot, but 
she dropped down again behind therocks. 
I could see her back above the ridge at 
intervals, and noticed she was feeding 
more rapidly up the draw. I was begin- 
ning to fear that she would get away, 
and so at last decided I would risk a shot, 
even though I were only able to see a 
six-inch strip of her back. I hada light 


sight on my Mannlicher, which shoots 
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low. I wanted to be sure not to over- 
shoot. I raised the gun and fired, but 
the bullet struck the uppermost rocks on 
the ridge ahead, sending a fusilade of 
rocks and dust over the bear’s back. In- 
stantly she gave a fierce growl and ran 
out toward me, onto the ridge, followed 
by the cub, while another yearling cub 
put in an appearence from behind an- 
other cliff of rocks. She stopped on the 
ridge to look around, and I pulled down 
on her, aiming between the forelegs. 

But my gun snapped and refused to 
work. Suddenly she got down on all 
fours and came tearing toward me with 
all the energy that she possessed, fol- 
lowed by the two cubs. Here, indeed, 
thought I, while | worked in vain with 
my gun, was a case where I was up 
against the real thing, good and hard. I 
at first thought the trouble was caused 
by a mis-fired cartridge, but it wasn’t. 
The clip had not carried the cartridge 
and entered it in the chamber as it should 
have done. 

It was now too late for even further 
thought, for a 500-pound cinnamon was 
coming madly toward me with all the 
haste which her rage could muster. | 
turned my back in her direction (for, 
thought I, she will not have the satisfac- 
tion of tearing away my faceand stomach 
first), knelt down on hands and knees, 


SHE ABOVE title is al- 
. 3 ways looked upon as 
one pertaining to 
something of doubtful 
veracity, but the ko- 
daks seldom tell un- 
truths. To an experi- 
enced fisherman, it is 
almost as exciting to 
see a person catch 
their first muskallonge 
as it is to catch one 
themselves. 

While fishing in the 
northern part of Wis- 


BY J. B. 


raised the clip and puta cartridge in the 
chamber, pulled my knife from the scab- 
bard and plunged it in the ground, ready 
for action should my rifle fail on the last 
shot, and then, with the gun in shape for 
use, turned, with the butt tomy shoulder, 
ready to send a bullet into her as she 
came on me. But, Great Gods! to my ut- 
most surprise and relief there wasn’t a 
bear in sight. I stood up, looked about 
me, and then cautiously started to the 
rim of the ridge up which she would 
have been compelled to climb in order to 
reach me. No bear nor bears were to be 
seen anywhere. Just as I was about to 
leave, though, I got the faintest glimpse 
of one of the cubs going over the divide 
at the top of the draw. 

My solution of her strange conduct is 
that she never saw me at all until within 
about ten yards of me, when she struck 
off at right angles and got into the draw 
again before I turned around to shoot. 
That she made a right-angle turn at a 
distance of ten yards from me I ascer- 
tained by her tracks. 

I was pretty well worked up over the 
incident, but managed to keep a-going, 
and before nightfall had the satisfaction 
of pulling the trigger on some white ob- 
jects that insured us goat steak for 
supper. 

DENVER, COLO. 


A FISH STORY. 


THOMAS. 


consin on one of the many lakes, a party of 
six of us—three ladies and three gentlemen 
—were having very poor luck. We were out 
for muskallonge, and so used large spoon- 
hooks in order to keep the smaller fish off. 
One day while the guides were preparing 
dinner, I suggested that we three gentlemen 
take the ladies to a bar that was nof far 
from where we landed, and see if we could 
get a strike. I had not gone more than 200 
rods when my companion, who was seated 
in the stern of the boat, exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
dear! I have another snag!” Then sudden- 
ly a monster muskallonge broke water, the 
reel began to click, and the fight was on in 
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earnest. I rowed for deep water and told 
her to keep a steady line on him, and take 
in all the slack she could. She followed in- 
structions very well for about fifteen min- 
utes; then the strain began to tell on her, 
and she wanted me to relieve her, but I in- 
sisted, inasmuch as she had hooked the fish 
that she would have to land it. 

Seeing her excitement and hearing her 
remarks was very amusing. She threatened 
to throw pole and all at the fish and said 
| was the meanest man she knew, because 
| would not assist her, but I explained to 
her that if I did I would have to claim the 
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fish. She fought him bravely for thirty 
minutes; then the fish gave up, and she 
brought him alongside of the boat, and with 
the aid of a gaff-hook, I took him in. The 
other two boats were close by all the time, 
watching the play. The snap-shot was taken 
thirty-five minutes after he struck. My 
companion was thoroughly satisfied with her 
catch. That night we weighed it in camp, 
and it “tipped the beam” at thirty pounds. 
She has since caught many muskallonge, but 
none so large. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LAST FIGHT. 


BY J. W. WRIGHT. 


Twas dawn; above the towering peak a faint pink blush appeared; 
The pale moon ceased its vigil, and Night’s twinkling torches died; 
The wandering gray wolf sought his lair and stopped his howling weird; 
Through stately pine and fragrant fir the plaintive zephyr sighed. 


Upon his bed of leaves the king of elks in silence lay, 
His dew-moist antlers glistening; his vigilant ears wide-spread; 
The brush birds fluttered ‘round him, yet he heeded not their play; 
The quail called loud; the grouse took wing; the hawk soared overhead. 


i 


These myriad noises roused him not--he knew each sound of yore; 

The cries of birds; the snap of limbs by prowling creatures stirred; ’ 
But suddenly unto his ears the light wind faintly bore 

The quick alarm of crackling twig not caused by beast or bird. 


But ere the strange new sound was lost among the nearby trees, 
With head thrown back, and nostrils flared, upon his feet he stood; 
His dark eye flashed; a moment brief he sniffed the freshening breeze, 
And then with sudden snort of fear, went crashing through the wood. } 


Scarce had he cleared his hiding-place as from the scene he fled 
When loud and clear a powder blast re-echoed through the vale; 
The fleeting monarch felt the deadly sting of singing lead, 
And heard triumphant voices borne upon the early gale. 


His powerful limbs refused support; he staggered from the blow; 
Then heavily he sank to earth as if to rise no more; 

But when, advancing cautiously, he saw his eager foe 
With one great bound he gained his feet and charged with deaf’ning roar. i 


With threatening, sharp-pronged antlers poised for battle, on he rushed, 
While harmless past his charging form another bullet sped; 
A moment,and his now all helpless foeman would be crushed 
Beneath those mighty, anyry horns that crowned his roble head. 


With long swift strides the king advanced, and made the fatal plunge | 
That none could stop and that would make him victor in the strife; 
But as his foeman prostrate fell, those horns passed by—a lunge 
From sturdy arm, and to the king’s warm heart there sank the knife! 


A quiver shook his mighty frame—the light fled from his eyes— 
His nostrils scented not the fragrance wafted through the dell 
His ears heard not the song of birds, or prowling gray wolf’s cries 
His proud head dropped—his limbs gave way—and with a crasb he fell! 


The trembling foeman on the ground a moment, still, remained; 
Then sprang to foot, and through the woods his joyous shoutings ring; 
But as he gazed upon the fallen monarch, crimson stained, 
He knew that last mad fight for life was worthy of a king. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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A BUFFALO HUNT IN 1874. 


BY A. M. 


N the month of Octo- 
ber, 1874, a party of 
five of us were driv- 
a bunch of cattle 
down the South 
Platte from near 
Denver to put them 
on new range about 
one hundred and 

fifty miles down the river, and as there 
was yet quite a sprinkle of buffaloin that 
vicinity we expected to have some sport 
in the shape of a little buffalo hunt after 
disposing of the cattle, as well as to take 
some buffalo meat home with us for win- 
ter use. As our party was all of a good 
natured build we had a very enjoyable 
time driving down. We laid over one day 
after a light snow the night before about 
a hundred miles out from Denver and 
took our guns and visited one of the 
many islands ofthe Platte,and Mr.Carroll, 
one of our party, brought down the finest 
white tail buck I ever saw. He caught 
him on the run with a load of buck-shot 
after which he ran within two rods 
of me. I had pulled down on him with 
an old army carbine, which failed to fire 
just when I felt that he was my meat. 

A couple of days later we got two 
antelope as they. were coming in to the 
river to water while we were camped for 
dinner. I got one with the carbine, while 
jim Brinkerhuf pulled down on another 
with a long.muzzle loader which was 
built with the hammer on the under side, 
but as he pressed the trigger the old thing 
held fire the longest lever knew a gun to 
do,in fact he had raised his face from the 
gun and looked around at us, when the 
vun discharged and crippled theantelope 
s0 badly that Jim was able to catch him 
after an exciting chase. 

lwo days after we turned the cattle on 
their new range and started out on our 
lirst buffalo hunt; after driving out into 
the hills about ten miles we made camp 

itof sight, but nearsome springs where 


STROPE. 


we supposed buffalo were in the habit of 
watering. We had not been camped two 
hours when we saw a bunch of thirty or 
forty head of buffalo coming in from a 
distant range of bluffs; we mounted our 
horses and rode over beyond the springs 
where we could keep out of sight as well 
as having the wind in our favor and 
awaited their coming, but just as they 
were approaching the water holes one of 
our party got excited and, not waiting 
for the signal agreed upon by which we 
were to act, blazed away, and behold the 
flying mud as the whole bunch of buffalo 
stam peded through the springholes and 
up over the hill leaving no good buffalo 
hump for camp use. Now, there was 
excitement with us as well as with the 
buffalo; three of us had horses handy, 
which we mounted and gave chase. I 
happened to have the fastest horse, as 
well as a stayer on a run, so was first to 
overtake that bunch of noble animals 
which were thundering over the prairie 
with that peculiar rolling, bouncing gait 
which is so difficult for a slow horse to 
overtake. I ran my horse close up beside 
a nice sleek two-year-old heifer that was 
running for all she was worth and gave 
her a broadside with the carbine; at the 
crack of the gun she went down. I did 
not stop, but glanced back and she ap- 
peared dead, so I kept on after the bunch. 
I tried to get around it with the view 
of turning them so that my compan- 
ions might get a show, but could not. 
However, I succeeded in getting two 
nice big calves before they got away from 
me. As my partner’s horses were too 
slow to catch up with the main bunch, 
they only got one big bull that left the 
bunch and took off by himself. I removed 
the entrails from my two calves, but did 
not skin them, as it was getting late in the 
day, and as the nights were quite cool I 


had no fear of the meat spoiling. Now, 


as I rode back to where I had left the 
heifer I shot first, well pleased with the 
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day’s sport,and congraulating myself on 
the nice lot of meat on hand, you may 
well judge my surprise on arriving where 
I had left her at not finding any buffalo, 
either dead oralive. Experienced buffalo 
hunters afterwards told me that I had 
probably shot her through the hump, 
which would temporarily paralyze her. 
I went to camp and next morning went 
after my two calves and foundthem both 
spoiled, so the one killed by my partners, 
which they had taken the precaution to 
skin, was all the meat left from the day’s 
hunt. 

We then returned to our river campand 
in a day or so after we saw a herd of about 
fifty buffalo coming in from the south; 
we hitched toa wagon, saddled ourhorses, 
and started to cross the Platte to meet 
them; an incident happened, in fording 
the river, which afforded all but Brinker. 
huf a good laugh; the horse he was riding 
walked into a bed of quick-sand, and in 
his effort to dismount the rider got his 
foot fast in the right stirrup. With the 
struggle of the horse to get up, and the 
effort of the rider to get down, together 
with the scared look and good wetting 
both were getting, there was high amuse- 
ment for the spectators. But we got 
across and the buffalo, not suspecting 
danger, came down to the bluff river bank. 
One experienced hunter with us was to 
try and get around outside of the herd, 
and by much shooting, try and get the 


bunch to milling (running around in a 
circle), but instead of milling they lit out 
for the bluffs with us all after them. | 
ran my horse up close to a big cow that 
had a nice calf following and shot her 
with the carbine. Shedidn't fall, but left 
the bunch and ran off in another course 
some distance and stopped, and that calf 
kept on the opposite side of the cow from 
me all the time, and as I sat on my horse 
only about twenty-five orthirty feet away, 
putting another load,— consisting of the 
army paper cartridge and big hat cap— in 
my old carbine, behold! here she came 
full tiltat me. Although my horse was 
a good cow pony and on his guard, the 
cow was twisting at his tail with her 
horns before he could get out of reach; 
but I got the cow and the calf and stayed 
with them, and as I finished dressing 
them my companions returned with the 
wagonand meat they hadkilled. 

We now started forcampand incrossing 
the river the team and wagon got into 
more quick-sand and all hands had to get 
down in the water and carry that load of 
meat out by quarters to a near-by island. 
Then we put our-team at the other end of 
a rope to get the wagon free. We got to 
camp late, wetand hungry. We now had 
a nice lot of meat and returned home at 
the base of the Rockies, and will never 
forget our last buffalo hunt. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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HIT AND MISS OF AN AMATEUR CAMPER. 


BY GEO. A. NEWMAN. 
EACH CHAPTER A COMPLETE STORY.—CHAPTER I. 


MY FIRST BEAR. 


- 


— ws. 


years ago I was 

camped with my 
= family on “ Bear 
Creek” in Northern 
Idaho. Doubtless 
the name of the 
stream was once ap- 
propriate enough. 
It was still cal- 
culated to disturb 
the timid camper 
but the fears of our 
party were removed 
when we saw we 
were in the midst of 
a long-settled com- 
munity, and the 
largest game in the region was the pine squirrel. It had been years since even a 
deer had been killed in the neighborhood and to find large game one must go a long 
distance. Even the trout, once plentiful, had nearly disappeared before the en- 
croaching civilization. One soon came to the conclusion there was nothing left for 
the camper but the sweet breezes in the pines, the pine squirrels, and huckleberries. 

From our camp in the midst of second-growth pines we made excursions in every 
direction for berries and for the squirrel of which some of the party were very fond. 
It looked like small business for a man to be killing such game, yet as the health of 
the camp was good and improving rapidly, if one could judge by the growing 
appetite, I was satisfied to make the best of things. In some of the spare time I had 
on my hands I made myself useful to the settler near our camp and in return had the 
use of his horse on which to make more distant excursions than I was able to 
make on foot. 

The horse had been a splendid animal once, but was now so stiffened that it 
seemed there were no joints in her legs. Her infirmities did not trouble me in the 
least for I had plenty of time on my hands,I could ride around on her, see the 
country and get rid of the fatigue of long walks. 

The old military saddle with which | was furnished looked as though it had seen 
service in the entire Civil War and had been out in the weather ever since, but it was 
far more comfortable than no saddle at all. ; 

My gun was in keeping with my mount, a single shot, rim fire, chicken gun. 
Thus equipped I started off with the planto let my horse walk as far as she was able 
until noon, then retrace my steps. In this way I felt sure of getting back to camp 
the same night. 

My course was somewhat circling the base of a considerable mountain so round, 
and coming to a high point, as to be bearing the appropriate name of “Potato Hill.” 
While going along this mountain I shot a couple of young grouse, to my delight. 
I went on at a slow pace, passed a few houses, and at last came to an opening called 
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by thesuggestive name of "Hog Meadows” 
ten miles from camp. It was now noon. 
I returned a little way into the shade of 
the wood, pulled the saddle from the 
horse and let her geta bite of grass while 
I eat my lunch. 

In about one hour I started on my re- 
turn journey. I had not gone far when I 
heard a noise at my left not far ahead, 
and thought the man, whose voice I had 
heard calling some one while I was eat- 
ing, was now coming to the road. In 
a moment in a little open space burned 
off by the fire now running through the 
forest, I got a glimpse of the back of a 
large brown animal. In an instant she 
stood up on her haunches, gave a sort of 
a grunt, “whoof!” and two plump little 
bears, as large as a good sized dog, in- 
stantly scampered up a tree in obedience 
to their mother’s excited command. 

I could see the paws of the one farthest 
from me as he hugged the tree and 
climbed, but his body was on the oppo- 
site side of the tree: The other, in plain 
sight, with his back toward me went up 
about forty feet, rested one hind foot on 
a dead branch and turned his head 
around to see what the great danger 
could be. There he stood and looked, 
The old bear then stepped between me 
and the nearest cub and by her actions 
said very plainly: “Don’t you come any 
nearer to us.” 

It was a great surprise on both sides. 
I was not looking for bear, and evidently 
the bear were not looking for me,and our 
mutual fear, had it been allowed to have 
its way, would doubtless have proved 
ample protection for all concerned. 

I sat on my stiffened horse, and looked, 
and thought: “You had better let them 
entirely alone and get out of here the 
easiest way youareable. With this little 
gun you can only make conditions worse. 
What a foolish man to start on sucha 
trip and leave your large rifle in camp! 
To shoot the old bear with this gun would 
only put her in good fighting trim. It is 
not at all likely that this horse can out- 
runthebear. And then just look at those 
stumps, cut just low enough toallowa 
wagon to pass over them! Whata road 
for the best horse to race with a bear, to 
say nothing of a horse with four wooden 


legs! You had better go on and let them 
alone.” 

While I was thus counseling myself 
the old bear, perhaps not quite under- 
standing what my apparently bold front 
might mean, and it may be intending to 
give me an opportunity to pass, took a 
few side steps intosomethin brush. But 
I could still very clearly see the whole 
outline of her body as she stood between 
her cubs and possible danger. 

The counsel then took a turn: “You 
have been out now five summers in the 
mountains and you never had such an 
opportunity before to distinguish your- 
self in hunting big game,and when could 
you expect to have such another? Think 
of those bear skins sent to friendsin New 
York!” 

Between such counsel I was as bad off 
as was Launcellot Gobbo between the 
counsel of the Fiend, which bade him 
flee his master, the Jew, and that of his 
Conscience, which bade him “budge 
not.” I would, however, improve upon 
Launcellot’s decision. I would obey both. 
I would shoot that young bear right up 
there in plain sight, wound him, then, if 
possible wound the old bear, if she came 
after me, and run to the nearest house for 
help to follow the bears thus disabled 
with their wounds. So I said: “Fiend, 
you counsel well; and Conscience, you 
counsel well; I will shoot,and I will run!” 

I pulled up my gun—my nerves had 
been steadied by my counsel--aimed at 
the cub just back of the shoulders and 
fired. He yelled at once as though I had 
shot his cry from my gun. Inan instant 
the old bear was at my side. It was sur- 
prising how that little shot stirred up 
things. I succeeded in getting a cart- 
ridge in the barrel, but before I could 
close the hammer the horse jumped and 
the cartridge fell to the ground. 

It was a dangerous looking beast that 
came after me, and far more nimble than 
I thought such a clumsy looking bear 
could be. But the horse also, which I had 
never ridden faster than a walk, proved 
more sprightly than I supposed possible. 
When the bear charged us the horse 
seemed to recover the use of her legs, 
and without stumbling got through the 
stumps fast enough to keep us out of the 
reach of the maddened beast. 
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Attracted by the cries of her cub the 
old bear did not follow us more than 
four hundred feet. I did not stop to see 
just what she was doing, but ran on to 
make sure of keeping out of her reach in 
case she returned to the combat after see- 
ing tothecub. I ran to the first house 
in hopes that I could get someone witha 
dog to help me follow the bear, but as 
there was no one at home,I had to return 
to camp. It was some satisfaction to 
have a bear story to tell at camp, even if 
| had lost the bear. 

However I[ had not yet given up getting 
the bear. They would not bein a hurry 
to leave the sheep, and then I thought 
the wounded cub would impede their 
progress so that perhaps we might come 
upon them again. The next morning af- 
ter trying to get someoneto go with me 
I took my large rifle and started back 
alone. On the way I fell in with a sheep 
man, who with his dog accompanied me 
to where I had found the bear. But the 
dog was not able to get the scent and we 
did not attempt to look up the bear in the 
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BEAR 


almost impassable brush. 

But that was not the last I heard of 
these bears. Two or three days later the 
herder as he was running the sheep 
through the forest came upon the carcass 
of a cub in the thick brush not more than 
fifty feet from the tree in which I had 
shot him. He was considerate enough 
to cut off a paw, which was evidence of 
my encounter with the animals. 

On my way after the bear the second 
day an old hunter said to me, “Didn't you 
know better than to shoot a cub until 
you were sarten th’ old bar wusn’t 
‘round?” and when I replied, “Oh, but I 
knew she was around, for she was right 
there in plain sight all the time,” he gave 
a grunt of disgust at such ignorance 
that was far more expressive than words. 

When in some way an item ofthis inci- 
dent got into the papers the bear had 
grown to a “huge grizzly” and was too 
respectabie a bear story to be spoilt by a 
literal statement of the facts. 

COLFAX, WASH. 
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LORD AND LADY BLUE GROUSE AT HOME. 


HE average magazine 
article uponthe game 
2 birds of the United 
States is written by 
the ultra scientific and 
is largely made up of 
dry-as-dust scientific 
nomenclature that is 
of very little practical 
value to the average 
sportsmen who can 
only seize his gun and 
rush away tothe game 
fields for a few days 
It matters very little to you 
asasportsman whether your game has 
four primates or forty. 


each season. 


It is the pleasure 
of the chase that you are after. 

I have dreamed long of a series of 
articles on the game birds of the North- 
west that would deal with the bird life 
from the hunter’s point of view, eschew- 
ing all pretensions to scientific descrip- 
tion, leaving that to those who have time 
and inclination for the task. Tothatend 
| have made a rather close study of the 
nesting and mating habits of our more 
commonly hunted gallinaceous birds. 

In this article I will attempt to tell 
something of the habits of the noblest of 
all the Northwestern game birds, the 
Blue or Sooty Grouse (Dendragapus ob- 
scurus fuliginosus). It is to be regretted 
that this fine bird retires so readily before 
the devastating march of civilization, but 
like the Indian, you will always find him 
just in advance of the settlers’ plow. A 
number of years ago the hills and open 
mountain sides of Northern Idaho and 
Kastern Washington were alive with blue 
grouse, but now you may hunt for a day 
and not start a covey. Go, however, be- 
yond the pale of civilization, and you will 
encounter them in sufficient numbers to 
make a day’s lively sport. 

In the spring, as soon as the north re- 
turning sun has swept the snow from 
some rock-strewn hillside, the Lord Blue 
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Grouse begins his wooing. Early in the 
morning, when the rising sun is just 
burnishing the distant mountain tops 
with molten gold, or at even, when the 
shadows draw their giant fingers across 
the landscape, then does his Lordship 
sally fourth to pay court to his dusky 
lady love. If you are secreted in some 
copse of service berry bushes at such 
times you will hear the queerest love 
song ever uttered by pensive swain. It 
is next to impossible to give any idea of 
itin print. The nearest description that 
occurs to me now is the sound we boys 
used to make by whirling a piece of 
shingle at the end of a string. Or some- 
thing like blowing into the mouth of a 
very large bottle. The nearest approach 
to the phonics of the sound is that given 
by Captain Charles Bendire in his ex- 
cellent work on the birds of North Amer- 
ica. He says it sounds like “muhum” 
several times repeated, sounding the first 
letter very low or not at all. The sound 
has a peculiar ventriloquous quality 
which renders it next to impossible for 
you to tell from whence it comes. Now 
here, now there, now near, now far, yet 
sweep the field as you may with your 
binocular, youare baffled. Yet that sound 
is coming from a place that seemingly 
could not hide a chipmunk. 

I recall an incident that will serve to 
illustrate the point. One morning, when 
returning from a professional visit that 
had taken me many miles over a moun- 
tain trail to a logging camp, I dismount- 
ed under a great pine that stood near the 
trail and gazed at the great panorama of 
nature spread out at my feet thousands of 
feet below me. My horse wandered away 
to browse on the fresh young grass, leav- 
ing me to indulge in my usual waking 
dreams. All at onceasound struck upon 
my ear that resembled a small saw mill 
laboring witha tough pinelog. Itsound- 
ed far down the valley. Again it came, 
this time from the mountain behind me. 
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For several minutes I tried to locate this 
elusive noise, but like some vocal Will-of- 
the-wisp it avoided me. Finally it came 
from the tree above my head. Lying flat 
upon the ground I spied a cock grouse 
perched upon one of the lower limbs, his 
air sacks on either side of his neck were 
inflated to their fullest capacity and were 
bright orange in color, his head was 
thrown back for all the world like a di- 
minutive turkey cock, and he was giving 
vent to his pent up passions in a series of 
the most unmelodious growls that ever 
issued from the throatofa bird. Sudden- 
ly he straightened up and appeared to be 
listening to something; apparently satis- 
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How much like the daughters of men are 
the daughters of grouse! Itis the same 
old story over again, they must be coaxed, 
Our feathered swain is certainly an adept 
attheartofcoaxing. He pleads, expostu- 
lates, cajoles, threatens, all in one breath. 
Resorting to gymnastics, he leaps into 
the air and turns over, he skips an invis- 
ible rope, dances a hornpipe, does every- 
thing to ingratiate himself in the eyes of 
his indifferent sweetheart, but all to no 
effect. At last, disgusted with his antics, 
she takes wing and alights upon the 
branch of a near-by pine, leaving him to 
continue his performance alone. Per- 
sistence wins, however, for we return 


DUSKY GROUSE, 


(DENDRAGAPUS OBSCURUS FULIGINOSIs.) 


fied with the result of his listening, he 
took flight and soon was far down the 
canon, 

Returning to our point of vantage be- 
hind the clump of brush. Faster and 
more fast comes the sound until there is 
little pause between. Now it has lost its 
ventriloquous quality and seems to settle 
upon one place. Beside a big rock you 
may put two figures; Lord and Lady 
Blue Grouse. He starts up and struts 
around her, inflating his air sacks and 
bellowing lustily. Shesits as though the 
whole performance were a sort of bore, 
her head thrown on one side. You would 
think from her indifferent air that it was 
all one to her if she never had a lover. 


few weeks later and find our demure little 
dame jealously guarding a nestful of 
beautiful brown mottled eggs, while His 
Lordship takes his ease seated on a fallen 
log not far away. 

The nest deserves more than passing 
notice. Not for its architectural beauty, 
for it is little more than a depression in 
the ground lined with dry grass and a 
few feathers that are from the breast of 
the sitting bird. Its location, however, 
is a marvel of instinct. Having in mind 
the depredations committed by her arch 
enemy, the coyote, the nesting grouse 
retires to the very center of a clump of 
small pine trees and choosing a spot in 
the midst of an almost impenetrable 
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bunch of snow brush, besidea rotting log, 
she constructs her primitive nest. There 
sits the mother bird, her body blending 
so completely with the surroundings 
that you might touch her and yet be un- 
aware ofherpresence. Indeed youwould 
pass the nest by unnoticed did not the 
solicitude she feels get the better of her 
judgment. She utters a soft anxious 
“c-r-r” and glides off the nest and is soon 
hid in the underbrush. 

In twenty-one days she brings off her 
brood of eight or ten little downy chicks 
that are able to fly as soon as they have 
leftthe shell. They do not fly for the first 
week, however, unless sorely pressed. 
They depend upon their ability to secrete 
themselves, which is indeed marvelous. 
Rush pell mell into a covey of young 
grouse. The mother seeks safety in flight, 
but at yourfeet thereisa fluttering of tiny 
wings, a few frightened chirps and all is 
still. Search where you will, you can see 
nothing; be sure though, that there is a 
little grey body within the reach of your 
hand; that a pair of tiny black eyes are 
fastened upon you with a great deal of 
apprehension. 

As the summer advances the mother 
leads her covey toward the higher ridges 
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where the berries grow, and when thesun 
has kissed the huckleberries to a purple 
you will find that your little fluffy ball of 
grey has grown to a handsome bird with 
wings and breast of slaty blue and back 
of deep brown. He has grown fat and 
lazy feeding on Nature’s bounteous har- 
vest and delights to lie on some hill side 
where the sun beats fierce aud warm. 
The days of summer pass with not a 
thought of danger or of care. What a 
rudeawakening! With September comes 
a stranger with a horrible engine of des- 
truction. A strange animal resembling a 
coyote,yet nota coyote. Theanimalrushes 
at the sunning bird, who in fright springs 
into the airand wings away to the shelter 
of the protecting canon. A strange noise 
as of thunder breaks upon his ear, a feel- 
ing as of hail showered upon him, then 
all is dark and he feels himself falling. 
Striking the ground he is seized by a 
great red mouth and with a convulsive 
shiver, all is over. As the hand of the 
hunter takes the dead bird from the mouth 
of his retriever, he remarks that it is a 
fine fellow. He is right, they are fine 
fellows and in a few years they will only 
be a memory among hunters as the 
bison is now. 

ORO FINO, IDAHO. 
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SPRUCE GROUSE. 


(TETRAO CANADENSIS.) 
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BY “HOWARTH.” 


HE MIGHTY hymn surged up 


4p in rounded waves of sound; it 
rolled and _ re-echoed from 
Ore nave to chancel. The whole 
{ 
“Sa church trembled and thrilled 
\) 
as with the voice of aagei 
So The storm song swept out 
into the street: “Day of 
SQ wrath, that day all-dreaded 
y 
‘ Earth in flames shall pass 
—~ away.” At the 
= words a_ traveler 
sank to his knees 


o on the stones. His 


head bared, 
his face turned up to heaven. A noble face 
it seemed, full of high resolve and strong 
faith—the face of one who could do and 
think. But the lower part was animal, the 
mouth sensual and flabby, the chin small 
and weak. There were hard lines on the 
brow and about the mouth. The eyes 
seemed to have drawn back into their al- 
coves. In the stained light from the cathe 
dral, the tonsure still showed, half covered 
with hair. The man had been a priest. 

His face worked convulsively. He lifted 
his hands to heaven. His breast heaved. He 
was praying. His sins were as crimson 
He saw the woman he had wronged, the 
church he had robbed, the stern face of the 
God he had betrayed. 


But, as he knelt, they faded away like a 
ghastly dream. They grew dimmer and 
dimmer. Finally they were wiped out like 
the marks on a slate. The crimson became 
white as snow. He was forgiven. 

The music died away like an Italian sun- 
set, slowly and tenderly—all was forgiven. 
It filled the soul with ineffable longing. One 
seemed to feel heaven within his grasp 
elusive, but very near. 

Still knelt the traitor priest. A dog sulked 
past At the corner a_ slinking shadow 
blotched the dim moonlight. Then some- 
thing glittered there for a moment. The 
noiseless shadow crept nearer. There was 
the hollow sound of a blow sunk home into 
the chest and the recreant lay huddled, an 
inert mass. A dark stream of blood filled 
the hollows of the passage. 

His face was turned up to the calm, beau- 
tiful sky. All traces of sin and suffering 
were wiped out. The cruel lines on fore- 
head and cheek were erased. Apostate, 
seducer, Judas; all was forgiven and he lay 
like a tired boy—asleep. 

And the night winds whispered and 
moaned through the cypresses. Like ancient 
singers they sang in voices tender and 
solemn: 

“Qies vial, dies illa, 
Salvet faeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla.” 

Great Falls, Mont. 
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FISHES FOUND IN THE PACIFIC COAST AND OTHER WATERS. 


FLYING FISH—SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 
(EXOCETUS CALOPTERUS.) 


PERCH, OR SALMON GROUPER. 
(SERRANUS.) 


SMELT. 
(OSMERUS OPERLANUS.) 
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BARRACUDA. 
(SPHYRAENA ARGENTEA.) 
(3) 
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GAME LAW ADVICE. 


BY “A WILDFOWL CRANK.” 


HAVE 


tlights 


read of 
of wild- 
fowl through 
the Dakotas, of 


the great salt- 
marshes in 
LCtah, of the 


Hackensack 
meadows, and 
of the countless numbers of ducksalong 
the Mississippi valley. They all sound 
good to me, and sometimes I envy the 
residents of those districts the sport they 
have had in seasons past. 

But I want to tell you right now and 
here, that for sport and very good sport 
at that, that Iam enthused with patroit- 
ism and love of my own State of Colorado 
after having been through the season of 
the fall of this year of our Lord, 1900. 
The fall of ‘99 and the spring of the pres- 
ent year were enough to make one, who 
loves wild-fowl shooting, as I do, shed 
tears of rage and mortification at the ab- 
solutely rotten sport we had. It looked 
for a time as if the wild-fowl were doom- 
ed to follow the wild pigeon and the bi- 
son. But no, it was only an off year. 
Columns of newspaper space were 
taken up by ditferent lead pencil sports 
giving their various reasons for the rap- 
idly diminishing numbers of our ducks. 
A few of them gave spring shooting as 
the reason and I only wish they had 
more followers. 

Our last spring season closed on the 
fifteenth of April, after we had sworn 
ourselves black in the face over the few 
birds that had shown up during the last 
two flights. 
“otf year”. 


Old hunters said it was an 
Whatever it was, I know not, 
but I do know that thousands upon thous- 
ands of ducks came into this part of the 
state after the closing day. Why they 
were late, I will not attempt to say, but 
they were. On the closing day I saw 
more birds in that remarkably rainy fif- 


teenth of April than I had seen all that 
year. They came in late and as a conse 
quence, all or nearly all of them, raised 
their broods here. On a tourofthecoun 
try in May, all of the lakes were full of 
birds and Isaw them on every little pond 
and creek in the country. It augured 
well for a good fall and could our legis 
lators understand this and pass and en- 
force a law, closing the season earlier, 
we could make this state, one of the 
greatest breeding grounds in the coun 
try, especially so on protected grounds 

Our various gun clubs and other clubs 
having ground are objects of 
scorn to the average farmer, are called 
monopolies, etc., but they do more good 
towards protection and increase of our 
wild-fowl than all the game laws this 
state ever had. Birds soon know the 
grounds where they are unmolested in 
summer and where in nine cases out of 
ten, during the season they were only 
shot at one day out of seven. Far differ 
ent on open lakes. On every day in the 
week they are hounded to death. Pot 
shots and shooting after dark keep them 
constantly on the move and reduce their 
numbers quite materially. In summer, 
the young are no more able to swim, let 
alone fly, until the farmer boys, as well 
as the boys from town, are after them 
and many a squab is brought to bag. | 
have heard of many a little bag of birds 
being made in July and August. Only 
this year,a prominent man, an ex-senator, 
cleaned up the young on a little pond not 
many miles from the city on the twenty- 
fifth of August. He could not wait a 
week for the season to openand there are 
many “sooners” like him. 

Our season opens September first, just 
two weeks earlier than it should in my 
opinion, as the birdsarea little too young 
to be hunted at that time. Two weeks 
more would make them far better flyers 
and it would be more sportsman-like 
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shooting at that time. When we have a 
season open from the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber until January or April first, then we 
will know that we are doing our mite 
towards leaving birds for our children 
to enjoy that grandest of all sports, duck 
shooting. 

| have tried your quail shooting, 
vrouse, snipe and nearly all kinds of 
bird shooting, have shot big game, but 
for genuine thrilling sport, I know of no- 
thing that appeals to me like shooting 
ducks over decoys. 

A man said to me the other day: “Oh, 
you feed your lakes and use decoys, that’s 
dead easy, there’s no sport in that.” Ah, 
that is where the ignorant lack experi- 
ence. I know him to bea fair trap shot, 
averaging from 75 to 8 per cent on blue 
rocks, but I'll bet him a dinnerthat I can 
put him in my box at the lake, give him 
his choice of gun and one hundred shells 
and he wont average 20 per cent. By the 
time a single teal had gone by him a few 
times, or red-heads dropped past at full 
speed, he would think he had only com- 
menced attendance at a school, where a 
life-time of close application will not 
turn out one perfect or nearly perfect 
scholar inten. Dead easy ?—no, indeed. 

Let any man who has bagged twenty 
or thirty birds in a day’s shoot, count 
over his empty cases and figure out his 
per centage. Compare that with your 


trap average. “Dead easy?’ You too, 
will say no. But, what sport. When I 
am no longer thrilled to the finger tips 
by that old familiar swish of ducks pass- 
ing, when Ican no longer push a gun- 
barrel to intercept them in their flight, 
when I can no longer endure all kinds of 
weather and enjoy in its entirety, shoot- 
ing wild-fowl, then will I consider my- 
self an old man and pray to be gathered 
unto my fathers. 

We have a little mud hole of a pond, 
just six miles out from town. It isinthe 
regular line of flight and is filled with 
good natural feed, together with about a 
ton of corn a year placed by us. Wehave 
a little stable and cabin and go down 
each Saturday evening to retire for a 
good night's sleep before the shoot. We 
are in our boxes at daylight and are al- 
ways through and home by eleven or 
twelve o'clock that morning, only shoot- 
ing about four hours. There are only 
three of us in the club and many is 
the good time we have had on that little 
lake. It is only about three hundred 
yards across it and I am sure that 
a six-foot man could wade it. Our shack 
is only a couple of hundred yards from 
the lake, over the bluff and we can 
hear the ducks calling and playing all 
night long. 

Nearly every variety of wild-fowl that 
flies through this state can be found in 
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MALLARDS. 
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our bags. Teal of course predominate 


We have killed red-head, canvas-back, 
mallard, pintail, widweon, gadwall,. spoon 
bill, blue-bill, saw-b rudd vrolden-eye 
butter-ball andintactevery kind of duck 


that passe thr | remember 


one memorat when the bag con 


tained for red id and half as many 
canvas-back \nother when the entire 
kill was only twenty, of which nineteen 


were pin-tail. Of course we draw an oc- 
casional blank, but we always have a 
good time on a trip, despite cold, snow 
and other miseries that go hand-in-hand 
with duck shooting. No matter how 
blank the day, it always has some re- 
deeming feature. On days when the 
flight is slack, we go up to the shack and 
build a roaring fire, around which we re- 
tell the tales of the days gone by, or initi- 
ate one another into the mysteries of the 
great American game. 

City life has killed many a good man 
and you are only prolonging your time 
on this sphere by living fora time with 
nature. And when I think that through 
the negligence, ignorance and damphool- 
ishness of the legislatures of our differ- 
ent states, this sport may be denied us 
in years to come, it surely behooves us to 
use our every effort and pull to change 
the present law. Change the season 
and limit we must. What an asinine 
limit we have. Fifty ducks a day and 
not over one hundred in your posses- 
sion atany onetime. Practically allow- 
ing any hog to kill one hundred birds a 
day. Made for some of Denver's crack 
shots. Gentlemen, be decent. Make that 
limit not over twenty, fifteen would be 


better. When you have bagged fifteen 
or twenty ducks,stop. Thatis morethan 


you can use. But, alas, how many of us 


do as we should 


While we are on the question of limits, 
allow me to wander for one moment 
Doves are beautifu ittle birds I am 


Willing to admit that they are excellent 
practice, to keep your hand induring the 
summer, but limit on them. 
Anyone going after doves should never 
take over twenty-five shells with him. 
But when I hear of bags of seventy-five, 
one hundred and even one hundred and 
fifty being made by one gun, I want to 
ery, halt!. DON’T. You know not what 
you do. 

Too many men go afield with a blood- 
thirsty feeling. They want to kill. 
DON’T. Go after a good day’s sport and 
only a fair share of the game. Don't 
swear at ill luck. Feel glad that you left 
so many birds living. I have known 
men, who after returning with a good 
string of ducks, feeling perfectly con- 
tented, would feel sore and bewail their 
fate because some other fellow came in 
with more. 

My little sermon is nearly ended. If 
my advice is followed, I think good will 
come of it. If you do not agree with me 
or | have bored you, do not call me a 
crank. I only unburden myself semi- 


place a 


occasionally and will probably not break 
out again for some time. 

Once more, here’s hoping for wild-fow]l 
legislation and education that may ena- 
ble us, one and all, to enjoy our sport in 
a legitimate manner for years to come. 

BOULDER, COLO, 
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THE STORY OF A BELL. 


BY S. D. BARNES. 


“Gentlemen,” said Blakely, “I rise toa 
point of order.” 

“Don’t do it,’ warned Smith. “That 
will necessitate taking your seat later on, 
which means a retrogression to your 
original plane and a consequent useless 
expenditure of energy. Only a moment 
ago you told us you were tired.” 

“Dog tired—I repeat it. Nevertheless, 
| demand to be heard, you have ques- 
tioned my—” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Daly. “I object. 
The gentlman’s remarks are of a charac- 
tercalculated tolead usinto personalities. 
Go ahead with your story, Blakely, and if 
Smith puts in any more of his lip I'll hit 
him between the eyes.” 

A moment of silence followed, broken 
only by the rush of the little stream that 
passed ourcamp. We had grown accus- 
tomed to its ripple and gurgle during the 
three days of our sojourn by its side,and 
itis doubtful whether either of us took 
note of itatthis particulartime. Wewere 
listening--though but one of us would 
have confessed as much—for a sound 
of a far different nature. Blakely, with 
evident expectancy; the rest of the party 
with that shamefaced feeling, half amuse- 
ment half dread, such as people at other 
times sensible will experience if suddenly 
warned that they areabout to seea ghost. 

“There!” exclaimed Blakely, with a 
triumphant grimace,“Didn’t you hear it?” 

I glanced at Daly, to find his eyes and 
Smith’s rivetedonmyown. What we had 
all heard was the distant tinkle of a bell, 
silvery noted asa cathedralchime. Amid 
different surroundings and under other 
conditions such a sound would have oc- 
casioned no comment; but we were 
camped in the heart of a Northern wild- 
erness, and the hour was approaching 
midnight. So we sat there, mutely intent 
upon that faraway “ting, ting, ting’— 
slowly and in perfect time, as though it 
was marking our heart beats—until, 
finally, it ceased and was heard no more. 


“Boys,” remarked Smith, with the air 
of one who imparts a discovery of weight, 
“That was no cow bell.” 

For a wonder no one smiled. Smith 
had shown his disregard of superstitious 
fears by blurting out the first thing that 
happened on his tongue. He had spared 
the rest of us the need of uttering similar 
nonsense, and we were beseemingly 
grateful. 

“We'll smoke,” said I, producing my 
pipe and pouch, “and between whiffs 
Blakely can tell his story.” 

“Which story?” asked Blakely, as he 
glanced nervously around at the black 
wall of forest that hemmed our camp fire 
in. “My own, or that which our guide 
told me two seasons since.” 

“Theancient history first, by all means,” 
suggested Daly. “Suchistheestablished 
rule, and this is no suitable time for in- 
augurating new departures. Go ahead 
with old Antoine’s yarn, but don’t let it 
runintoseriallength. Cutitshort. Omit 
all flowery discriptions and adhere firmly 
to the facts in their native nudity.” 

“It is a short story at most and one that 
I would not particularly care to dwell 
upon. You remember seeing a tumble- 
down log cabin on the creek, some two 
miles above here? Well, it seems thata 
family of Canadians settled there—a 
Frenchman, named D’Estes, his wife and 
a daughter. The husbandand father was 
one of those fellows that can’t help mak- 
ing themselves disagreeable to all who 
chance to come in contact with them, and 
the wandering huntersand woodscruisers 
who happened to visit his hut invriably 
went away with a very poor opinion of 
him. Antoine had never heard Mrs. 
D’ Estes described, but I presume she was 
a poor spiritless creature who had long 
before learned the lesson of implicit 
obedience to her lord and master. The 
girl, Elise, was said to be a piquant little 
blonde, full of life and courage. I gath- 
ered as much from Antoine’s manner 
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in describing her. He held his dirty 
paw at the height of his breast, turned 
up the tip of his nose with his thumb and 
pointed to the sun—from which I knew at 
once she was pug-nosed, dumpy-built and 
bright. Then he said“ No ’fraidof pader,” 
and stamped his moccasined foot softly 
and grinned defiance in my very face, 
which—” 

“Toomuch preliminary,” objected Daly, 

“I’m now coming to the main facts in 
the case. A young trapper happened to 
visit the cabin, fell in love with the girl, 
asked her father’sconsent tothe marriage, 
and was promptly marched down to his 
canoe before the muzzle of a rifle. It is 
needless to say that he hung around in 
the vicinity and managed to meet the girl] 
again, not once but many times. And 
here is where the bell comes in. Elise 
had a pet fawn that followed her every- 
where; the bell was about its neck and 
the lovesick trapper learned to heed its 
tinkling summons whenever heard be- 
yond the confines of the little clearing. 
I suppose you can imagine how it all 
ended. D’Estes discovered the clandes- 
tine meetings and one day took a shot at 
the trapper, but missed him and killed 
the girl. She fell at her lover’s feet.” 

“And then the young man and the 
cruel parient ‘proceeded to exterminate 
each other?’ ’ 

“Your acute discernment does you 
great credit, Daly,” responded the narrat- 
or. “I will only add that D’Estes’ second 
barrel was smooth-bored for handling 
buck shot, and he managed to pot the 
lover and the fawn without useless waste 
of ammunition. That’s all, except that 
Antoine came along in time to bury the 
dead and pilot the childless widow sixty 
miles through the woods to her nearest 
relatives.” 

“ And the bell?” 

“Antoine said it was left around the 
fawn’s neck. Elise and her pet sleep in 
one grave. It was the wish of Madame 
D’ Estes, though Antoine assured me that 
the fawn was fat and would have been 
gladly accepted by himself as a partial 
reward for his loss of time and hard work. 
Hark! Icanhearthatinfernal bell again.” 

“It’s in your brain, this time,” said I, 
after listening intently for a space. 

“Never mind imagining such things. 
We have heard the reality. It is a bell, 
allright. Sogoahead,and tell us of your 
experience to-day.” 

The man was plainly shaking with a 
fear that he could not repress. His eyes 
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were continually roving on every side and 
he talked loudly and fast, as though to 
drown all noises that might chance to 
come from the forest. 

“I first heard it within a few hundred 
yardsofthe D’Estescabin. I wastrailing 
a deer, when the bell sounded almost di- 
rectly in the way I was going. I tried to 
discover what manner of animal bore it, 
but as I drew closer the tinkling ceased. 
When I heard it again it was behind me 
on my trail. It stayed there—justat that 
same distance from me—for hours. I 
walked hurriedly, changing my course 
from time to time; at last, Il ran—but that 
bell, with its steady, monotonous beating, 
kept ever at my heels. I climbed hills, 
waded swamps, crossed streams in my 
mad terror to evade that awful pursuit; 
and at last I turned in my desperation 
and sent bullet after bullet whistling 
back through the tangled shrubs. Then 
the bell was stilled and for a moment I 
was glad; but my heart stood still when I 
saw theempty cartridgeshellslying upon 
the mossy earth. There were three of 
them-——Three mind you! —The third shot 
had silenced the telltale bell, just as at 
that other time, when—Oh, my God, Daly, 
look there!” 

The last words werea shriek. I caught 
at Blakely as he lunged wildly toward the 
very heart of the big log heap and, as I 
did so, caught a glimpse over his should- 
er of a grey, spectral figure separating 
itself from the outer darkness. A second 
glance showed me that the new comer 
was the half-breed trapper Antoine, wear- 
ing a dirty white blanket across his 
shoulders as protection against the 
night’s chill. He spoke cheerily to us all 
in response to our welcome and c!asped 
hands with Blakely, who was an acquain- 
tance of several years standing. 

“ Big fire, but han’s col’,” hesaid. “Stay 
too much in marais-—fever come some 
day— you see my wolf?” 

“Your wolf?” 

“Pet wolf, you call. Raise’im. Git’jm 
so” (holding his hand six inches from 
the ground) “now ’im knee high. Wear 
bell. Lose ’im to-day.” 

We exchanged glances all around, and 
Blakely heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Like that worn by the fawn?—youknow 
that old story of Elise—” 

Antoine grinned understandingly. 

“Same bell,” said the hardened old 
wretch. “Dam good bell. Too good to 
hide an’ not find.” 

BALD KNoB, ARK. 
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OLD WHEEL. 


BY HUGH STANTON. 


A toast to the comrade of all of my rambles, 
A comrade so faithful, in woe and in weal; 
Who helps me to rid my life’s road of its troubles, 
Bears me and my burdens on shoulders of steel! 
Through sunshine and shadow together we’ve wandered, 
O’er hill or down dale, as I happened to feel; 
Those dear, outing days would indeed have been squandered 
And empty without you, old '96 wheel. 


When I look at you, mem’ries of rides come a thronging, 
Bright visions of yesterday’s pleasures so real, 
Yet not for the past, but the future I’m longing 
When to spring’s budding beauty old winter will kneel. 
Then trusty old comrade you'll come from your closet, 
And out through the country together we'll steal, 
While old Mother Nature more love will deposit 
In my heart, as she dusts you, old 6 wheel. 


Days spent by the river neath quivering branches; 
Days spent in fishing with trout-rod and reel, 
When I left you a resting at different ranches, 
While I roamed the meadow and loaded my creel. 
Days when October first turned the leaves yellow 
And we spun o’er the road to the lakes after teal; 
Kach pleasure would be incomplete dear old fellow 
Without you, here’s to you old ’96 wheel! 
L’ ENVOL. 
Let plutocrats boast of their soul-filling pleasures 
In special car, steam yacht or automobile; 
If it meant forgetfulness, all of their treasures 
I would not accept for my ’96 wheel. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE SUN. 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


AFTER FOLLOWING 


ESSIMISTS even and self-abasement with empty hands 
declared that there and emptier pockets, cursing their luck 
# was a good lead and morosely prophesying after the man- 
Pr: somewhere on the’ ner of old prospectors the world over, 
<2 head of Toponas_ that no good miner would ever find that 
2 Creek—that was a_ hidden treasure—‘some fool tenderfoot 
3: moral certainty. would blunder on to it by accident, as 
te That no one of the usual, if it was ever found at all.” 
= two score prospect- They mostly returned again the next 
S Zs ors intermittingly season, for the indications were unusu- 
z Fz washing out a tem- ally seductive and itis hard to give up 
<: porary grub stake’ the search for inestimable wealth lying 
moon on the lean placers justat one’s feet. One there was who 
= rahe in Toponas’change- had never gone at all, an obstinate, sul- 
maf able channel bed __lenly resolute fellow of middle age whose 
Z a had ever had the dogged resolution grew more resentfully 
a zz good fortune to discover its precise loca- fierce at each successive failure and 
y ais tion was as patently a fact, although the whose intolerance of other men’s privi- 
encouraging “float” was tantalizingly lege to search for the vein grew more 
Ze. plentiful in the alluvium that half filled selfish and illogical from its enforced re- 
we “os the narrow canon which confined its tur- pression each year. For all men are 
2 ee bulent flood. equal in the ethics of the mountain code 
, ne After each spring freshet, when the and the right to seek and delve is a com- 
large accession of melted snow-water mon one not to be deniedtoany. So Jim 
mt from the drifts above had swept the sur- Dunstan was compelled, perforce, to ac- 
z 72 face with its searching besom, denuding cord, in heatt-eating silence, to other 
S zs the gravel of its concealing silt and leaf men the conventional courtesies of the 
< ze trash, the eager explorer on sudden camp while he mentally cursed their in- 
oe he wealth intent would find along the bars’ trusion and brooded over it at nights 
at rounded bits of dingy quartz whose hon- when he should have better let whole- 
eycomb cells were arust with the dull some sleep knit up the raveled sleeve of 
e< yellow that has brought so much misery _ his jealous care. 
26 on earth. It was everywhere and in In the ten years he had camped on To- 
.. quantities which alluringly bespoke the ponas he had come to have a curious im- 
f size and value of the elusive vein from pression that he alone was equitably 
3 which it had been crumbled off. But of and logically entitled to the ultimate 
z the vein itself there was not aniota of discovery of the “Oro Madre” as the fan- 
2 5 tangible evidence. Inthe dozen or more’ ciful imagery of the hills had entitled 
< years of almost microscopic investiga- the lost lead, and deemed other prospect- 
+» tion on the parts of hundreds of well ors asso many interlopers in the premi- 
> = trained, long experienced prospectors, it ses. On sundry occasions when an un- 
° had never vouchsafed even a glimpse of usually big “clean up” in his sluice-boxes 
? its bashful face and men had grown al-_ incited an over indulgence in villainous 
most despairingly skeptical of its exist- concoctions sold in French Joe’s marquee 
ence. They had come in confident self- tent saloon he was wont to give audible 
assurance of their predecessors’ pros- expression to that sentiment, declaring 
pecting ability—and gonein fell dejection with passionate ill advisement that “no 
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blankity blanked tenderfoot was going 
to rob him of his rights. He had been 
there for more'n ten y’ar and held down 
the camp like a man when the other ga- 
loots threw up on her, sneaked off, and 
back-capped her when they got outside. 
He was going to bein on the lead who- 
ever found in—betcher life—if he had to 
break in with a gun!” And the others 
indulgently respecting his pot valiance 
and his well established reputation for 
being quick and sure of trigger—made a 
show of cordial and prompt acquiescence 
in his views, drank with him until his 
pile of dust was expended—and REMEM- 
BERED! 

The next spring brought a swarm of 
fortune seekers to Toponas. Included 
among them was the usual number of 
“tenderfeet” with rosy ifsomewhat vague 
anticipations, and rather more than the 
ordinary complement of heavy-lidded, 
white-fingered gentry whose anticipa- 
tions were fully as rosy but much better 
defined. Among the former was an ef- 
feminately appointed young fellow of 
twenty with a weak face,a very volumi- 
nous assortment of baggage and more 
money than was good for him. He hab- 
itually carried a snap-shot camera with 
which heindiscriminately photographed 
every thing“ takable” and from his very 
mild affability and engaging unsophis- 
ticatedness soon became a universal fa- 
vorite. The gamblers liked him because 
he was “dead easy game”; the brusque 
rough miners were diverted at the incon- 
gruous comparison he offered to them- 
selves; and the few characterless women 
wrecked on that shoal of uncertainty—to 
whom he invariably took off his derby 
hat and spoke courteously—wiped their 
eyes reminiscently, thought of things 
that might have been and declared him 
a “puffeck gen’elman.” His name was 
Algernon Fitzhugh Murray and his mail 
was postmarked Boston. 

Of an entirely different type of creation 
was the man to whom he was talking one 
night, a month after their joint arrival at 
Toponas; as different as a hawk is from 
a dove! Hisownexpressionless features, 
silky, light colored hair and mild blue 
eyes and effeminate frame contrasted 
strongly with the aquiline nose, piercing 
black eyes and crispy raven-hued curls 
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of the wiry, flashily dressed man sitting 
opposite him in the semi-darkness of the 
fire-litlog cabin. It was easy to classify 
this latter; it did not require the pack of 
cards he was indifferently flirting with a 
consummate, if presently unconscious 
skill, to indicate the profession of Lou 
Carrol. “Tinhorn gambler!” was written 
all over him from the crows feet in his 
sallow eye corners, to the nervous twitch 
in his thin long fingers and the dainty 
patent leathers on his shapely feet. 

The two had come in together on the 
same stage from Leadville and had con- 
jointly rented the cabin they now occu- 
pied. It was an odd companionship, but 
Carrol had engaged the cabin ahead and 
Murray had no other choice, nothing else 
being available. The professional cour- 
tesy and suavity of the craft were strong 
in Carrol and Murray really deemed him- 
self under an obligation for the privilege. 
And then, again, it was too soon to pluck 
this downy pigeon, Murray having con- 
tided the expectation of a heavy remit- 
tance in the near future. It is easy to 
understand why he had been an invaria- 
ble winner of slight accounts on each of 
the preceding nights of their friendly 
play. 

With the fatal enthusiasm of a fortu- 
nate novice he was ready to engage now. 
“Light a ‘spitch,’ Lou,” he said “and let’s 
have a game of sinche!” With an imper- 
ceptible smile curling the corners of his 
thin lipped mouth Carrol did as he was 
requested and a hand was dealt. 

“Got to beat you, to-night, Murray!” he 
jocularly remarked with that treacherous 
smile still curling his lip. “Your luck 
beats all I eversaw. If it bolds out and 
you ever go into the game big, it will be 
better than old Dunstan’s gold mine 
when he finds it.” 

“Say, Lou,” said Murray with a sudden 
animation in his tone, “that reminds me 
of something. While I was on the hill 
the other day I found a sort of a funny 
bank where a little spring trickled over it. 
It looked like a long low wall of rotten 
rock with holes in it. I picked upa piece 
of the rock that was broken off and put it 
in my pocket. It was wet and covered 
with moss on one side but it is queer look- 


ing stuff and awful heavy. I'll show it 
to you.” 
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The gambler looked at it casually, then 
with an eager, intent scrutiny as he held 
it closer to the light. He broke it in two 
with the hammer and as he scanned the 
fresh fracture with the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass his pallor perceptibly deepened 
and an evil, covetous light grew in his 
eyes. He glanced quickly at his compan- 
ion who was watching him with a mild 
curiosity and asked with a constrained 
calmness “where did you find this stuff?” 

“IT can show you better than tell you,” 
said Murray laughingly. “Ican goright 
to the place but couldn't describe it so 
that you could find it. It’s about two 
miles from here and we'll go to-morrow if 
you like. Anything in it?” 

For a moment only the gambler hesi- 
tated. “No. It’s just granite or some- 
thing of thatkind—-commoncountry rock. 
| thought at first that the green moss was 
a copper stain.” And with an assumed 
indifference he tossed the pieces into the 
slowing coals of the fire place and took 
up his cards. A careful observer might 
have noticed that his hands shook more 
than usual and that he was somewhat pre- 
occupied throughout the game. He lost 
again as usual and, affecting to be tired, 
yawned and proposed bed. The next 
morning he was up early and while osten- 
sibly cleaning the ashes out of the fire- 
place raked out the bits of rock he had 
thrown therein the night before and trans- 
ferred them deftly to his pocket. When 
Murray awoke it was to find breakfast al- 
ready prepared and Carrol in exuberant 
spirits. 

“Believe I'll go and get a few grouse 
to-day” he said after breakfast. “See any 
where you were t’other day?” 

“OQuitea number!” said Murray. “Better 
take my gun and I'll take the camera. 
There’s a place up there | want to ‘snap.’ 
Light was bad when I was there before. 
It's fine to-day.” 

Together they retraced Murray’s path 
of the previous days and when they re- 
turned at night with a fine bag of grouse 
and exposures both men were unreserv- 
edly jolly. Murray had got his pictures 
and Carrol had accomplished his object. 

The next day Carrol announced his in- 
tention of going down the canon to visit 


ifriend and left early. Murray, intent 
on photographs, recovered the preceding 


day’s ground and stopped to drink at the 
little spring. Thinking to photograph it 
he retreated some dozen paces into the 
timber soas to obiain a good perspective. 
While silently arranging his camera he 
was surprised to see Carrol creeping 
stealthily through the trees and, urged 
by some intuitive impulse. he stepped 
quickly behind a brushy clump, wonder- 
ing at the other's unexpected appearance. 

He saw the gambler eagerly part the 
overhanging moss veil which screened 
the honey-combed wall and heard with 
a thrill of instant comprehension the 
hoarse, exultant cry of 

“The Madre del Oro, by —!” 

It was plain to him now and the effemi- 
nate face grew curiously transformed in 
his swift resentment of his partner's 
duplicity and treachery. Quietly he 
watched the other hastily prepare his 
claim stake and drive it into the ground. 
Then, when the gambler had finished, he 
strode forth and ignoring the sinister 
movement of the gambler’s hand toward 
his hip, deliberately read aloud the claim 
notice penciled on the blazed stake. 

“Where do I come in on this?” he said 
reproachfully. “It was my find and you 
claim it all in your own name. Play fair, 
Carrol! This’—with an impatient ges- 
ture at the location stake — “don’t go! 
Not on your life!” 

The gambler’s lips tightened and his 
hand closed viciously over the butt of his 
derringer. Then he pulled up the stake 
and threw it far down the hillside in the 
dense brush. 

“I didn’t mean to do you up, old fellow 

-I just put that up to secure priority 
against any chance discovery by some. 
one else. Since you look at it that way, 
let’s go down to the shack and get outa 
regular board stake, side line posts, etc. 
and put them up in our joint name to- 
morrow, first thing.” 

The boy looked dubiously at him, then 
assented. As the gambler strode away 
he stooped over and picked up a large 
piece of the moss covered float and put it 
in his pocket unobserved. Then, taking 
his camera, forgetting to release the set 
shutter in his abstraction, he soon over- 
took Carrol and together they dis- 


appeared down the indistinct game trail. 
A half hour later, Jim Dunstan, coming 
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down the trail at random, speculated as 
to the cause of two quick revolver shots 
in the brush a mile away. “Some fool 
tenderfeet shooting off their guns and 
scaring away the game, ——’em!” he con- 
cluded and thirstily stopped to quench 
his thirst at the opportune little spring, 
His lips never touched the water. In the 
act of parting the moss fringe above it 
his eyes fell upon the honeycombed rock. 
One hurried look and his face paled; then 
he arose dizzily and staggered back with 
incredulous, exultant surprise in every 
linement of his sun-tanned face. 

“At last! The Oro Madre! Well, I'll 
be— 

It was night when he had his location 
all properly staked out and when he 
passed the gambler’s cabin he could not 
resist the temptation of going in and dis- 
closing the news of his long delayed for- 
tune. The gambler made an unconscious 
motion toward his hip again but his hand 
fell outside his coat as two neighboring 
miners entered, attracted by Dunstan's 
loud exhilaration. 

“Got it staked?” he asked eagerly and 
Dunstan looked at him contemptuously. 

“What dye take me for? Think I'd 
risk ita minute and let some tenderfoot 
get ahead of me! Got her ALL staked, 
main lead and extensions on each side. 
Guess I’m on velvet now! That lead’s 
worth a cool million. Look at this!” and 
he spread a handful of gold studded 
specimens on the rough table. 

“I knew I'd find it! I just hadto! It 
was my right and I win out!” 

The gambler’s face turned a sickly 
green but he forced himself to a conven- 
tional congratulation, dissembling his 
chagrin and rage as well as he could. 
But he started nervously as Dunstan 
asked, “whar’s that dude pard of yours? 
Guess this will make his eyes stick out!” 

It took a terrible effort but the gam- 
bler finally replied with a calm indiffer- 
ence. 

“You tell me. Haven't seen him since 
morning. Said something about going 
over to Red Dog an’ maybe he’s there. 
I see he’s taken his camera and just as 
likely as not he'll be gone a week. Am 
going out to Denver, myself tomorrow 


and if he don’t get back tonight I wish 
you'd look after the cabin, Mick. I'll be 
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back in ten days with a faro layout.” 

The miner cheerfully assented and 
then Dunstan and his associates went 
down tothe Bar to celebrate Jim’s great 
event. An hour after their departure a 
panting horse climbed over the moonlit 
ridge overlooking Toponas Barand stood 
trembling from its great exertion while 
its white-faced, dark eyed rider rose in 
his stirrups and shook his clenched fist 
downward with a savage imprecation. 

“ Why didn’t I go back to the lead?” he 
mutttred. “I could have got him, too!” 
An owl hooted mockingly in the white 
light and a ghostly figure flitted silently 
acrosshis path. It was only a disturbed 
deer but the rider cried out in sudden 
affright and lashing his foaming horse 
into a run, fled from the memory which 
pursued him. 

Three dayslatera miner, while setting 
the pre-emption stakes of a claim adjoin- 
ing Dunstan’s bonanza, noted a flight of 
buzzards wheeling over a little ravine. 
Inspired by curiosity he explored the 
place and found young Murray’s body 
lying in alittle ARROYA. Thecoyotes had 
been at their ghoulish work but the man 
had fallen upon his face which was so 
preserved from mutilation. He had a 
bullet hole tbrough his elbow and an- 
other through his heart. The former has 
penetrated from behind, the latter from 
the front. His camera, badly bruised at 
one corner, was picked up some twenty 
feet behind and to the left of the dead 
man. His pockets had not been dis- 
turbed and in one of them was a large 
moss-covered ore specimen which every 
one immediately recognized as “float” 
from the immediate base of that Oro 
Madre honeycombed ledge. 

That night there was a meeting of the 
Bar's populace in French Joe’s marquee. 
All were there except Dunstan who was 
sleeping off the effects of atriumphal de- 
bauch. There was a grim, relentless de- 
termination on the bronzed faces of the 
men while the sickly pallor on the cheeks 
of the women deepened into ghastly 
whiteness. 

The remembrance of Dunstan's oft re- 
peated threats againstany tenderfoot who 
should antedate his discovery ofthegreat 
bonanza was fresh in their minds. THIS 
was atenderfoot and he had a piece of 
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float in his pocket WHICH MUST HAVE 
BEEN PICKED UP AT THE SPRING THE DAY 
OF HIS DISAPPEARANCE OR BEFORE! On 
that same day Jim Dunstan located the 
“Ore Madre” and significantly taunted 
Carrol about the absence of his “dude 
pard.” Theevidence wascircumstantially 
damning and when 
consciousness it 


Dunstan recovered 
was to find himself 
securely bound and lying at the feet of 
that dread of the West—Judge Lynch. 

They transact business quickly in his 
court and the half drunken defence of 
Dunstan only prejudiced his case, he 
assuming to find in Toponas Bar’s pro- 
ceedings only a rascally premeditated 
plot to rob him of his great discovery. 
Therefore his arguments were confined 
toexpletives which he insanely screamed 
in defiance and futile rage until someone 
considerately gagged him and left him 
writhing in impotent fury. 

The verdict simple. Dunstan 
should expiate with his life at noon on 
the morrow for the life he had so foully 
taken. On motion of an old friend of his 
it was decided to wait until Carrol’s re- 
turn which was expected within a week. 
Carrol was Murray’s pard and entitled to 
his private vengeance. The relocation of 
the claim in his own and the deceased 
man’s name was also his right. 

That same evening two men bearing a 
rude stretcher walked down the stony 
trail bearing on it the body of Carrol 
whom they had found with a broken leg 
lying beside his dead horse on the other 
side of the mountain where, as he after- 
wards informed them, his horse had 
stumbled in a badger hole and fallen, 
throwing him heavily. He was uncon- 
scious and almost dead from prostration 
but rallied and grew feverishly exultant 
when told of the judicial proceedings 
which made hima rich man. 

“Carry me up and I'll help swing the 
murderer of my pard!” he demanded, 
and they pledged him that felicitous 
vengeance. 

The dead man’s camera stood unmark- 


ed in the marquee of French Joe, where 
the women still lingered discussing the 
momentous events of the day. Finally it 
attracted one of them, who in better days 
had been an enthusiast in the dark art, 
and she took it inquisitively into her 
hands. 


was 
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“Only three exposures taken!” she ejac- 
ulated, looking at the record dial. “I 
wonder what they are. Let’s develop 
them—they’ll make good relics!” and des- 
pite Joe’s apathetic remonstrance she 
laughingly carried away the instrument, 
going up to Murray’scabin for the necess- 
ary material. Carrol himself had asked 
to be left in the saloon where he could 
have the sympathy and company of his 
friends. The thought of the cabin ap- 
palled him. 

The execution was arranged for day 
break the next morning at the gambler’s 
urgent request. Just as the dawn was 
glimmering over the hills a solemn pro- 
cession filed up the guich toward the 
place where the body had been found. 
On a led horse’s back, with his legs and 
arms tightly pinioned, sat the doomed 
man who had now resigned himself to the 
inevitable and contented himself with im- 
partially cursing all creation and the 
things thereof. Behind him in a litter 
was carried the gambler, fortified for his 
task by innumerable potations. 

Their progress was necessarily slow 
and the slanting beams of light were al- 
ready irradiating the hill top when the 
cortage stopped just under a withered 
tree overlooking the slight depression in 
which the body had been found. All the 
population of Toponas Bar was there to 
do the solem occasion justice. No, not 
all—for up the trail was running a girl 
holding something in her hands and 
screaming hysterically at the top of her 
voice. No one noticed her in the greater 
universal attraction and the rope was 
placed about Dunstan’s neck and thrown 
overa projecting limb, its loose end being 
carried to Carrol’s litter where the gam- 
bler with eyes fiendish in milignancy 
gripped it with a giant’s strength. 

“Now, Jim Dunstan, if you have any- 
thing to say, say it! We'll give you five 
minutes,” said the leader diliberately 
opening his watch while the rest of the 
men took hold of the rope and the women 
paled in morbid anticipation. His only 
answer was a volley of incoherent blas- 
phemy but the leader calmly checked off 
the fatal minutes. 

“Three minutes, two, one —!” 


“Wait! —For God's sake!” screamed 
a woman’s voice in agonized appeal and 


+ 
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a ragged, disheveled girl with bleeding 
arms and torn feet rushed frantically 
among them and threw herself upon her 
knees before the man with the watch. In 
one hand wasa glazed frame, while in the 
other she held tightly grasped to her 
breast a roll of blackened celluloid film. 
From a strap around her shoulders 
dangled the dead man’s camera. 

“Get up, Mag!” said the leader brus- 
quely. “ We have notime for foolishness!” 

“For God’'s- sake!” she cried 
between exhaustive pants. “Look, men!” 
and she spread the film before their cur- 
ious eyes. They were unaccustomed to 
photographic negatives, however, and de- 
clared they could see nothing. But she 
had gained her point and pantingly ex- 
plained. 

“Give me ten minutes— until the sun 
comes up—so that I can make a print of 
this picture. Then, if you will, hang this 
man! It is evidence—do you hear me! 
evidence.” 

The leader turned irresolutely to the 
others. 

“What d’ye say, fellows? Maybeit will 
help out.” 

Something moved them to a common 
assent; Carrol, now paler than a ghost, 
not making any protest but stealthily 
stealing his hand toward his hip pocket. 
Like a tigress the girl was upon him and 
wrenched the weapon from his grasp 


while the crowd stared in wonder and 
surprise. 


“Guard this man!” she said. “We'll 
have need of him.” 

Then, in the midst of an intense silence 
she skillfully extracted a leaf of sensitized 
paper from a parcel she took from her 
bosom and placing it face downward 
upon one of the films inserted them both 
in the glazed frame and likea priestess of 
the ancient Magii turned solemnly to- 
ward the East, awaiting the rising sun. 

Up he sprang in all his majesty and her 
eyes had something of the Nemesis in 
them as she gracefully sank upon one 
knee holding the frame so that the sun’s 
brilliant rays fell directly upon its glazed 
surface. A minute elapsed—two—three, 
and then with a bound she sprang erect 
and, opening the frame, tore out the 
paper, now imprinted with a picture 


which caused her breathless watchers to 
cry out in amazement. 
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Diagonally across its surface rose the 
background of distant hill and sky. In 
the foreground were the forms of two 
men—one reeling in the blindness of 
Death, the other with a smoke-spouting 
pistol in his hand, aimed directly at the 
heart of the falling man on whose left 
elbow was plainly discernible a stained 
rent in the canvas blouse. The faces of 
both men were vividly distinct. The fall- 
ing man was Algernon Fitzhugh Murray. 
The one with the pistol was the man on 
the stretcher at their feet. 

For an instant a great hush fell upon 
them, then out of the stillness spoke the 
clear voice of the girl: 

“This is how it happened. Murray had 
his shutter set, so! (demonstrating it to 
the eager watchers) Carrol shot him in 
the elbow, from behind, aiming at but 
missing his heart. Of course the man 
threw his hands upand outward, so! (suit- 
ing the action to the word), and turned 
around in time to get the second shot 
from this double barreled derringer 
through his heart. The falling camera 
struck the ground just as the second shot 
was fired and the jar released the shutter 
and the exposure was made instantly. 
The men were luckily in focus and the 
reason they are not photographed per- 
pendicularly on the plate was because 
the camera was tilted at the time of ex- 
posure. Here is the corner it struck on! 
That is my charge against this man,” 
turning to where Carrol lay with a leaden 
hue on his sallow face. “It is true, so 


help me God! and yonder”—pointing to 
the sun-——“is my witness!” 

“Ts it true?” asked the leader sternly of 
the cringing figure on the stretcher, and 
he made nodenial. Butthe gambler was 
game to the last and only said, as he oc- 
cupied the place of distinction on the 
horse's back, replacing Dunstan who was 
kneeling at the girl’s feet and crying like 
an overwrought child. 

“Hurry up! It hurts my leg to be sit- 
ting here! Play your trumps. Ilose out!” 

* 


The Oro Madre is worked out now and 
the proceeds embellish a beautiful home 
in Denver. On a mantel-piece of rare 
beauty stands a disfigured camera at 
which two people often look in silent in- 
trospection. For the sun of prosperity 
witnessed a deed of gratitude and the 
genius of Jim Dunstan’s temporal salva- 
tion is the goddess of his home and heart 
DENVER, COLO. 
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SOME WESTERN FISHES. 


¢ 


DOLLY VARDEN TROUT. 


(SALVELINUS MALMA.) 


RAINBOW TROUT. 
(SALMO IRIDEUS.) 


COURTESY SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO 


SALMON. 
(SALMO QUINAT.) 
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JIM. 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


Yes, Jim’s back f'um collige now an’ feelin’ right tu hum— 

I tell ye w’at thet boy don’t know aint wuth a sight, by gum; 
W’y, he kin name th’ presidents in order f'um th’ fust 

Or take a hunk o’ dynamite an’ dissect it inter dust. 


Why, jest th’ other evenin’, Jim wuz tellin’ how he'd found 
A bran new constellation in a bran new piece of ground— 
An’ spellin? W’y, he don’t pertend to put no stress on that 
But he kin figger up th’ “whats” that’s in rheostat. 


Diplomy* 


Its up thar on ’is bed ‘long with some padded clothes 


An’ clubs an’ gloves an’ balls an’ bats an’ a goldurned rubber nose. 


Jes’ tother day Jim took me out t’ th’ medder down below 
He said thet if I'd lug ‘is clubs he’d show me he wa’n’t slow— 


He picked out a middlin’ heavy stick an’ made a knob of sand 
An’ stuck a ball upon th’ peak an’ posed 


say, he looked grand. 


Then Jim he gripped th’ club an’ swung an’ knocked thet pile o’ sand 


Clean out f'um under thet air ball—he did it slick—my land. 


But Jim he said as how he’d “sclaffed” or “foozled” or somethin’ worse 
An’ he heaped th’ sand up nice agin an’ said he thought he’d “nurse”. 
Jim smiled an’ made a pass or two, then swung th’ thing around 


An’ swiped ’er—I guess he did--Gee whizz, how she did bound. 


Well, this kep’ on till six o’clock—I lugged them clubs ten mile— 


An’ w’en Jim headed crost th’ crick my blood began to rile— 
Sez I “Jim Corntassle, see here, do you know I’m yer dad 
An’ do ye rec lect th’ time I used to use the gad? 


“Well look ’ere, Jim, consarn yer hide, I don’t know the whens or hows 
But muscle like that shan’t go to waste, let’s go an’ milk th’ cows.” 


Jim whirled an’ looked at mea bit, but I hung to the oars 
An’ then I give th’ clubs to Jim, an’ Jim—-he’s doin’ chores. 


RAPIDs, IA. 
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THE BIG PIKE. 


BY DR. WILLIAM H. STEELE. 


OMING 
picture shown in 


across the 


this article 

minded me of a 
fishing episode 
that I 
second part in 


played 


several years 
on a beautiful 
tle stream in 
Iowa. 


Many lovers of 


field and stream 
remember the big days in their shooting 
and fishing outings, on account of the big 
bags connected therewith. I admit, I am 
somewhat prone to the same weakness, 
but the evening's fishing in question was 
one of the exceptions. 


I had been visiting the little town of 
H for several years in the practice of 
my profession, and while on one of these 
periodical visits was sitting at the supper 
table in the cafe, when I overheard the 
following conversation in the adjoining 
salesroom: An old fellow that bottomed 
chairs for the hotels and groceries around 
town dropped in saying, “Charlie, don't 
Doc make his visit here this week?” 

Charlie—"Yes; do you want some ‘work 
done?” 

Old C. B.—"No; but the boys are having 
a great time with a big pike down at the 
dam. Old W—— has had hold of him 
twice this week, and he smashed his takle 
all to pieces and got away. Jingo! but | 
would like to see Doc hooked to him, with 
that little rod of his.” 
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After delivering himself of this bit of 
news, old C. B. sauntered out, and the in- 
stant the door closed on him good old 
Charlie C—— came in to put me “on.” | 
told him I heard the talk, and that just as 
quick as I swallowed the last mouthful, 
we would go down to the dam and inter- 
view Mr. Pike. 

It was a good mile walk to the stream, 
and the long shadows had crept across the 
deep pool where the old veteran lived 
when we reached the bank. 

| looked the ground over carefully, in 
order to lay plans for the battle, if success- 
ful in hooking him, and this is about the 
way | summed it up: 

| believe the old fellow lives in that 
dark water, under those over-hanging wil- 
lows, among those roots and snags. It he 
finds himself fast, his tirst break will be for 
the open water on the further side; failing 
in this, he will make a rush for his home 
among the roots, and that is where | 
must head him off. 

Jointing my little lancewood, | strung 
the line, put on a heavy casting spoon, and 
Was ready to send out my challenge. 

The first cast fell a little short, but reel- 
ing in slowly across the swift water, | 
thought I saw a wake, and keping my eye 
on the bait until it got in front of me, 
where the sun struck the water, I got a 
glimpse of the old fellow as he turned 
away from the spoon. I was prepared to 
see a large fish, but his size startled me, 
and caused a creepy sensation to crawl 
up the back of my neck. I had fished the 
stream for twenty years, but had never 
seen a fish half the size. 

Another cast, and the spoon dropped 
lightly on the water just under the willow. 
My! what a splash as he cleared the water 
with the spoon in his mouth! How that lit- 


tle Chubb rod did bend to the work! Out 
went the line as he struck for the open 
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watcr. A little more pressure on the reel 
and he leaps clear out of the water, and 
making a sudden turn rushes for the roots. 

It requires quick work with the crank 
to remove the line and check him; but a 
few feet grace is left, when I get him on 
the spring of the rod again. 

With a few vicious shakes of the head, 
he turns and dashes out again 150 feet. 
The line is getting short, and I raise the 
tip, and make an effort to head him back. 
Gently | work him in, as I feel him weak- 
ening, and thin’ the battle already won. 
| get glimpses of his black back as he 
shoots through the green water this way 
and that way, fighting desperately for his 
liberty. 

When within twenty-five feet of the 
dam, he makes a sudden dive for the wil 
low, and, jumping clear of the water again 
shakes the hook free of his mouth. 

Well! he was a big fish and a nard 
fighter. I was obliged to use a great dea} 
of force to keep him from getting amonz 
the snags. Very likely he was but slight- 
ly hooked, and my frail hold on him had 
torn out, by the great force put on the 
line. 

Thus I figured it out to myself, but never 
felt satisfied that there was not a little 
carelessness mixed up in my defeat. I 
made a few more forlorn casts, hoping the 
old fellow would give me another chance, 
but he seemed to be better satisfied than 
I was. Sadly I reeled up my line, and 
slowly we wended our way along the shore 
toward the village. I had but little to say, 
but dear old Charlie tried to make me be- 
lieve I had handled him all right, and that 
his loss was no discredit to me. 

This was over twenty years ago, but I 
often live it all over again, and enjoy the 
fight almost as much as I did on that me- 
morable evening on the banks of the 
Maquoketa. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A WINTER PASTIME. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D, 


Most amateurs are in the habit of putting 
their cameras aw*y when cold weather ap- 
proaches, but there is no need for this as 
the winter season affords many opportuni- 
ties for picture making. The late afternoon 
sun following aslant through the sleeping 
woods, the glistening coating of ice with 
which the trees are sometimes ornamented 
when a sharp frost follows a snowfall or 
rain, the desolated road way cut up by 
multifarious Wwagon-ruts, some isolated 
snow bound farmstead, or a lonely tree 
stretching its bare limbs toward heaven, 
all of these are picturesque and worth the 
“taking” if the amateur can surmount the 
difficulties that stand in the way of get- 
ting them. 


I confess, from experience, than which 
there is no better teacher, that it is no easy 
thing to leave a cheerful hearth fire on a 
bitter cold day to endure the temperature 
of Siberia, or what is the next thing to it 
It takes a peculiar amount of resolution. 
But what, let me ask you, can be accom- 
plished in this life without fortitude. When 
the angry blasts of the wind shake the 
house in its foundations, however, is not the 
time to venture forth, unless one desires 
to secure a view that is remarkable for its 
blurred outlines. Even if you tie a brick 
to your camera or tripod it is impossible to 
steady either sufficiently on such a day to 
obtain perfect results. That is the time t 
hug the stove or sit over the register or 
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delve into the love of the historic past, or tage, as it permits the details to become 
o almost anything else than photography. fully defined in the shadows before develop- 

But on the morning after a heavy snow- ment is completed. When the high lights 
fall, when the angry blasts have died down flash up too quickly, water must be added 
and the early sun is throwing long shad- to retard development. The negative must 
ows everywhere, that is the time to saunter be examined from time to time by the 
forth with the camera to practice the dark transmitted light of the ruby lamp to see 
ut. Of course, the evening will do quite if sufficient density has been acquired. Too 
as well, in fact there are some effects in) much contrast should be studiously avoided. 


lighting that cannot be obtained at any In printing from the finished negative 
other time of the day. bromide or platinotype paper is generally 
f To come right down to the point, the prefered, as it faithfully reproduces the 


great danger in photographing the winter’ snow effect. 

landscape is over-exposure. For that reason 

slow plates, the smallest stop of the dia- 

phragm and a weak developer are indicated. 

Not every amateur, however, is imbued with 

sufficient devotion to the art science to 

make a time exposure while his teeth are [/# zie 
chattering with the cold that seems to 
penetrate to his marrow bones. For this 
reason, it has come to pass that most of the 
oui photographic work during inclement 
weather is done with the hand camera. 
When fast plates are employed with a full 
opening, it is necessary to cut down the ex- 
— posure to a second, the exact length of time 
depending upon the conditons of lighting. 
On a bright day 1-100 of a second will be 
more than sufficient and the lens may have 
to be stopped down in order to prevent over- 
exposure. On a dull day, on the other hand, 
an exposure of a second may have to be 
given with a full opening. For reasons that 
must be evident to all who reflect on the 
matter, no fixed rules can be laid down for 
the guidance of the amateur, who must 


hich use his own judgment as to length of ex- 

pasy posure. Perhaps the various exposure- 

yn . meters may help him out. Having never 

ture used one, I cannot tell. 

o it Even when a plate has been porperly 

tion. timed, it may come up slowly in the de- 

com- : veloping—both in the winter. But this, nine || 

Vhen times out of ten is due to the temperature ~— 

the of the developer and not to under-exnoenre, 8Y Mo. 
+ the Moreover, as a rule, it is a decided advan- “AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE.” 
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HOW | USED MY ACTINOMETER 


BY E. H. VAN PATTEN, M. D. 


Perhaps one of the most _ perplexing 
things an amateur photographer has to deal 
with is the proper timing of his exposures. 
There are plenty of exposure tables pub- 
this difficult 
work, but none of them obviate the difficulty 
arising from the fact that the individual 
judgment must come into play in order to 
properly use them. They all have the 
same fault, viz: They require the operator 
to judge of the intensity of the light, and 
this is often the hardest job of all. 


cured an 


lished and sold to assist in 


I pro- 
shaped like a 
small watch and quite convenient, and sup- 
posed that I 


exposure meter 
would have no more trouble. 
But I counted, without knowledge of what 
was that 


exposed 


necessary. I I was 
overexposing every upon. 
What to do I did not know, for I did not 
reckon on the great clearness of the atmos- 
phere on this coast, nor did I take into con- 
sideration the rapidity of the lens I was 
I had a Zeiss Anastigmat, series ITA, 
Bausch & Lomb, and their iris 
diaphragm shutter. 

After 
nearly a 


found 
subject 


soon 


using. 
made by 


laying aside the 
year, I 


actinometer for 
accidentally came across 
an article in the American Annual of Pho- 
tography for 1899, upon this subject, by 
Frank H. Trego, which helped me out very 
nicely. And upon speaking of it to a repre 
sentative of Outdoor Life, he requested me 
to relate my experience in that journal. 

In the first place, the rapidity of the lens, 
the exceeding clearness of the atmosphere, 
and other 
the table of 
manufacturers of the actinometer too slow 


some make 


sent out by the 


factors, combine to 


speed values 
for my use. T set about finding a new speed 
number for my lens and Cramers orthocro 
First, I 
was about 


medium, plates. 


fied that my shutter 


matic, was satis 


correct in 
its speed, and determined to use it as the 
basis of my work. | four 


exposed plates 


upon the same view 


the other, 


one immediately after 
shutter speed of 1-25 of 
of them, but varied the 
stops from No. 8, to 16, 32 and 
Uniform These 


with a 
a second for all 
size of the 


64, of the System. 


stops 


would correspond to f-11.31, f-16, f-22.62 and 
f-32. 


At the time of the exposures, I took 


the actinometer time which was ten sec- 
onds, this giving me the proper date, after 
developing my plates, to obtain the proper 
speed number of my plate when used with 
my lens and shutter. I selected the best 
negative, and observed the stop with which 
Then 


actinometer with that stop opposite 1-25 of 


it was made. I set the dial of my 
a second, when I found that I had f-200 op 


posite the actinometer time of ten seconds. 


Since that time I have always used that 
speed number, and find that it is correct. 
I have no more trouble whatever, and 


where I used to try two plates on any given 
subject with different time, so as to be sure 
to have a good negative, now I do not try but 
one, and get good results. 
of my 


If this helps any 
brother amateurs to overcome this 
bugaboo of exposure, I will feel amply sat- 
isfied with this article. 

Dayton, Wash. 
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The amateur using a dry plate costing 5 
upwards each, will, in order to 
economize, undertake to save his pyro devel 


eents or 


oper and develop two or three negatives in 
it. The result is that he 
worth of plates in order to save a 


or 


spoils 25 cents’ 
cent’s 
What is true of pyro is 
true of other developers though the propor 


worth of developer. 
tion of loss is smaller, for other developers 
do not oxidize so readily. Pyro should never 
be used for more than one negative, and it 
is sometimes necessary to pour off tue old 
and flood with new developer before a single 
plate is developed. Metol, hydroquinone and 
Mikonogen are more lasting, and four, five or 
six plates may be developed in a single tray 
full of developer, depending upon the amount 
of developing agent used. Metol-hydroqui 
lone and tolidel developer may even be used 
a second time on plates with good effeet and 
Without danger, providing that the bottle in 
which they are kept is filled 
peck, so no air is stored with the developer, 
and a good sound cork used in the bottle 
It is a question, however, if it pays to save it 


clear to the 
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A HUNTING SILHOUETTE. 


Winner of First Prize in Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for February. 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography from the air may be affected 
in two ways; vy means of kites and by 
means of balloons, writes F. R. Fraprie in 
Photo Era. Kite photography, although it 
has been successfully practiced by several 
experimenters, is for several reasons not 
likely to become very common. In the 


first place, the camera is necessarily com- 
plex. It must be operated from the ground, 
and hence must be fitted with a tripping 
arrangement operated from below. by 
means of a cord independent of the lifting 
cord. This naturally increases the diffi- 
culty of manipulating the kite or kites. The 
operation of the apparatus is very uncer- 
tain, since it often fails to make the ex- 
posure, and as this fact can be determined 
only when the apparatus is brought down, 
much time is thereby wasted. Although 
the apparatus is fitted with a whirling table, 


which may be turned in any direction, this 
must be done before the camera is sent up, 
and a very slight shift of the wind will 
change the direction of the camera. Be- 
cause of this and of oscillations of the kite, 
it is largely a matter of chance whether the 
desired part of the landscape is included in 
the view taken. Views may be taken only 
on days when the wind reaches a certain 
velocity. The aparatus must be lowered 
to the ground after every exposure or at- 
tempt at one, and hence the number of 
views which may be taken in a day is de- 
cidedly limited. 

For these reasons the balloon is greatly 
to be preferred as an aerial support for the 
camera. As balloons are expensive luxu- 
ries, this form of photography does not 
seem likely to become common at once, 
There are, however, fields of endeavor in 
which this kind of work may be profitable. 
One of these is the preliminary survey of 


THE 


MILKMAID. 


Copyrighted photo by the Guerin College of 
Photography, St. Louis. 
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mountainous and otherwise inaccessible dis- 
tricts. Photographs taken from the balloon 
form good material from which sketch maps 


of topography and contours may be drawn. 
The use of the camera in mountainous re- 
gions, as a basis of contour sketches, is 
not at all a novelty, a great portion of the 
Canadian Rockies and other mountain 
ranges having been mapped in this manner. 
Balloon pictures may be taken directly 
downward from great heights, and then 
give very good plans of large sections of ter- 
ritory. The use of these has hitherto been 
very limited, owing to the impossibility of 
accurately determining the altitude of the 
balloon, and hence the scale of the pic- 
ture, and furthermore to the difficulty of 
deterinining the position of the balloon, 
which is necessary in order to locate points 
on a inap drawn to scale. 

Ordinarily in the determination of alti- 
tude a barometer is used, but in the balloon 
this becomes inaccurate, from the rapid 
changes of level and consequent oscilla- 
tions of the instrument, whether aneroid 
or mercurial. Cailletet in 1898 devised 
an automatic machine to accomplish this 
work, which at fixed intervals took pictures 
directly downward, from the extent of which 
the height could afterward be ascertained. 
On acount of the fact that the balloon is 
rarely perfectly erect, this method has 
failed in practice, but Dr. Finsterwalder, of 
Munich, has introduced a simple correction 
which obviates this difficulty. This consists 
i nhanging from the equator of the balloon, 
at equal distances, twelve or sixteen ropes 
of a length of fifty meters. Of these, as 
they hang about six meters from the car, 
some appear in sharp focus in every picture, 
and as the balloon is in equilibrium with the 
surrounding air, and the ropes always hang 
vertically, the horizontal projection of the 
position of the balloon is easily obtained 
by prolonging these lines until they meet. 
Knowing now the distance of important 
points in the view and the angle of view 
of the camera, the construction for height 
offers no difficulties, and the altitude of the 
balloon can be ascertained with an error of 
not more than five meters. 

In war, the balloon may be of very great 
value, both for visual and photographic ob- 
servations. This has been proven in many 


wars,—from 1794, when the Entreprenant 
aided the French to gain several victories 
over the Austrians, to the present year, in 


which the British have used balloon trains 
in Africa with marked success. General 
Greeley says: “Lowe, by his work in the 
civil war, demonstrated the strategic value 
of war-balloons in extended military opera- 
tions. Today they are recognized by all 
military authorities as indispensible in for- 
est regions, in prairie countries, or in sieges 
and street fighting, where the visual out- 
look is strictly limited.” 

The conditions of safety for the military 
balloonist have been quite accurately deter- 
mined by experiment. A balloon is abso- 
lutely safe at a distance of four miles and 
at an altitude of 2,000 feet. At very much 
smaller distances and elevations the balloon 
is not in much danger, as is evidenced by 
the fact that an American balloon at San- 
tiago, sent up only 650 yards from the 
Spanish trenches and pierced by thirteen 
bullets, did not immediately lose its buoy- 
ancy nor descend of itself, nor were any of 
the occupants hit. 

Valuable photographs are easily obtained 
even beyond the extreme limits named. Ex- 
cellent ones have been taken of Boer forts 
and camps in South Africa at an elevation 
of 3,000 feet, and at this height the coun- 
try portrayed on one plate is many miles 
in extent. The advantage of photographs 
over direct observations is that they are 
not dependent on instaneous compre- 
hension or the memory of the observer, but 
may be studied at leisure, and details dis- 
covered which might not be noticed by 
the eye. 

The technical difficulties of balloon pho 
tography cannot be called very small, prin- 
cipally on account of the difficulty of esti- 
mating the exposure under the unwonted 
conditions of light; but this is not greater 
than that of other instantaneous exposures 
at great distances. The atmosphere plays 
an important part in aerial exposures. 
There are layers of thin filmy cloud (not of 
vapor) which seem to cut off the actinic 
rays almost entirely while the balloon is 
in them, while from a point 200 or 300 feet 
above, as good a picture may be obtained as 
from below. These clouds are sometimes 
dense enough to entirely conceal the bal- 
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loon from observers below, so that in a 
voyage made by two German aeronauts 
from Munich, they ascended 4,500 meters 
into the clouds and were not seen from be- 
low until they descended; yet they were 
able to trace the entire course of their 
journey by a series of twenty-one photo- 
graphs, none of which showed more than a 
slight trace of cloud obscuration. 

The camera for balloon photography must 
have a very quick lens because very short 
exposures are required by the rapid move- 
ments of the balloon. Exposures of one- 
hundredth of a second are often blurred by 
motion. The changing apparatus must be 
capable of very rapid operation, for the bal- 
loon often rises 500 feet a minute at first, 
and the aspect of the country changes very 
rapidly. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE DARK ROOM. 


A recent invention attracting much atten 


tion among the craft is a photographic de- 
veloping apparatus which does away with 
the necessity of a dark room altogether. It 
is a covered wooden box about eighteen 
inches long, seven and one-half inches wide, 
and three and one-half inches deep, divided 
by a partition into two parts. A specially 
constructed plate holder is dropped into the 
box with a string attachment to one of the 
slides protruding on the outside. When the 
cover has been fastened down, the string is 
drawn, and the exposed plate is deposited 
face up in the inside of the box. The de- 
veloper is then poured in, and the box is 
tilted while the process of development 
tukes place. A ruby glass window in the 
cover of the box enables the operator to 
watch his image on the plate, the actinic 
light through the ruby glass helping him to 
work to better advantage with the image as 
regards distinctness than in the ordinary 
dark room. The apparatus is manufactured 
and patented by Oddie & Cozzens, and has 
been given the name of “Odecoz.” 


THE FISHERMAN’S PRIDE. 


Copyrighted photo by the Guerin College of 
Photography, St. Louis. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


PHOTO BY HUGO EHICHSEN, M. 0 


THE HUNTING LODGE IN WINTER. 
(SEE ARTICLE IN THIS DEPARTMENT ENTITLED “ PHOTOGRAPHY AS A WINTER PASTIME,”) 


OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. 


(See I!lustration in this department.) 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901, up to and includ- 
ing the month of June, is as follows: 

February—Snow Pictures. 

March—Interiors. 

April—Landscape with Figures. 

May—Night Scenes (not flashlights). 

June—Architecture. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The April coupon may be found on 
lastreading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 


on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 


competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 
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COLORADO SPORTSMEN’S CONVENTION 


The following is.an epitome of the deliber- 
ations reached at the sportsmen’s conven- 
tion, held in Denver on Dec. 28-29, 1900. 
We have separated the list in two parts, 
one which we consider embodying wise and 
just legislation, and the other contzininz 
measures that should have been amended be- 
fore submitting them to the State Assembly. 

WISE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Elk—Close season for five years. 

Deer and antelope—Open season Sept. 
15 to Oct. 15. 

Licenses—Ncn-resident, good all over 
state, $25; resident, $5; good in county 
where licensee resides only, $1; guide it 
cense, $5. 

Sale of game—Prohibited. 

Traffic in deer hides—Penal offense. 

Quail—Close season all the year. 

Trout—Limit reduced from 8 to 7 inches 

Paddle Wheels—Ditch owners compelled 
to place them at headgates of all trout 
streams. 

Ducks—Limit for one man in a day re 
duced from 50 to 25. Elimination of alti 
tude clause. 


Curlew, plover and other shore birds— 
Open season July 1 to Sept. 1. 

Snipe—Open season all the year round. 

Doves—Limit raised from 25 to 60. Open 
season same as at present. 

UNWISE RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Licenses—Taxidermists’, $25 a year. 
Ducks—Failure to abolish spring shoot- 

ing. 

Guides—Failure to provide for a strict 
annual report from them. 

By glancing over the above summary of 
the proceedings of the convention, it can 
readily be seen that Outdoor Life, the sports- 
men of Colorado and our posterity have 
much to be thankful for. The convention 
has done more for sensible game legisla- 
tion than anything that has ever before 
been attempted in the state, and we feel 
certain that the fruits of the meeting will 
be realized in the two years next ensuing, 
during which time the measures here advo- 
cated will undoubtedly be in effect (it being 
taken for granted that the Assembly will 
pass all of them). 

The convention made what we consider 
a bad mistake, however, in recommending 
that taxidermists pay an annual license 
of $25. There is not a taxidermist in the 
state of Colorado who is making any more 
than a bare living out of his profession. 
There is no logical reason why they should 
be licensed any more than that the gunsmith 
should be licensed for repairing the guns 
that kill the game, that the gun dealer 
should be licensed for selling these guns. 
or that the ammunition dealer should be 
licensed for selling the ammunition. Tan- 
ners of deer hides and others should prop- 
erly be licensed if taxidermists are. Be- 
sides, it encourages non-residents taking 
their trophies home to be mounted, where 
the absence of such unjust legislation wi!l 
permit them to do the work cheaper—a 
direct blow at the “encouragement-of-home 
industry” insignia. 

The abolishment of spring duck shooting 
is in line with the advancement of the age, 
and in Colorado more especially, where en 
terprise and modern ideas are more in evi- 
dence than in any other state in the Union, 
this step should have been .aken at the 
meeting in question. It is in line with game 
preservation and game law progress, and we 
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venture to predict that in five years from 
now there will not be a state in all these 
united ones with an open spring season on 
ducks. 

We would much rather have no limit at 
all on ducks in the fall, and pay some atten- 
tion to protecting them in the spring (as, 
for instance, the Utah law provides) than 
to have an open season in the spring. 

Guides should be compelled to make a 
full statement of their season’s work on the 
first of January of each year. It would fur- 
nish invaluable information to the game 
department, besides being an incentive to 
keep both guides and hunters more closely 
under the surveillance and espionage of the 
officers. 

As a whole, however, we are well satis- 
fied with the conclusions of the conven- 
tion. Everything cannot be accomplished 
in one year, and by the time another meet- 
ing shall have been held we hope to have 
many more reforms enacted. When Out- 
door Life began its crusade for a sensible 
game law two years ago, some of the meas- 
ures then advocated were scoffed at by men 
who at the last convention voted in favor 
of them and helped to push them through. 
Among these are the placing of wheels at 
the headgates of ditches, the shortening of 
the deer season, the cutting down of the 
limit on size of trout, the cutting down of 
the limit on the duck bag, the licensing of 
guides, prohibition of the sale of game, and 
others. 

Major Daniels, Harry Insley and the cot- 
erie of sportsmen who assisted them in or- 
ganizing the convention are entitled to the 
gratitude of the sportsmen of the state for 
the successful consummation of the aims of 
the meeting. 


OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BIG SHOW. 


As will be seen by referring to our adver- 
tising pages, the Seventh Annual Sports- 
men’s Show of the National Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation will be held this year in New York, 
as usual, at Madison Square Garden on 
March 2-16. This show will undoubtedly 
eclipse anything of the kind heretofore at- 
tempted in this country, and is deserving 
the support of the Western business pub- 
lic—it already has that of the East. West- 


ern people have heretofore been too apa- 
thetic in displaying their goods before the 
eyes of the Eastern world, for there is ample 
opportunity afforded at these big shows for 
any Western man engaged in a sporting, tax- 
idermist, curiosity, guiding, fur collecting, 
scenic photographic, or any of the allied 
lines of business to realize handsomely from 
such an exhibit. 

Outdoor Life has made arrangements for 
an interesting display at this show. We 
will carry with us some of the biggest hide 
and horn trophies of the West with which 
to decorate and furnish the space—our in- 
tention being to make it a typically Rocky 
Mountain display. In our next issue we 
will announce the space we shall occupy, 
and here wish to extend an open invitation 
to our friends of the East and West to 
make it their headquarters and _ loafing- 
place while in attendance. 


ENLARGEMENT OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Commencing with this number Outdoor 
Life jumps out of the old rut of 100-page 
magazines, facing our readers with 116 
pages of live, up-to-date matter. This is 
within sixteen pages of the size of our big 
Holiday number, which was pronounced the 
best issue of a sportsman’s magazine ever 
published in this country. It is not in size, 
however, at which we attempt to excel, but 
in the character of matter placed before our 
readers. Every article used is carefully se- 
lected, first with a view to its reliability, 
second to its general interest, and thirdly 
to its literary merit. 

With an able corps of the best sportsmen- 
writers contributing for Outdoor Life dur- 
ing the coming year we can guarantee our 
readers a magazine fully up to their high- 
est expectations. Articles on the subjects 
covered by the magazine are solicited from 
our readers at all times, as under the new 
plan of enlargement we shall have use for 
much more matter than in the past. 

The large engraving concerns of the coun- 
try say they have noted a most substantial 
increase in their business during the past 
couple of years, due principaily to the huge 
growth of photography. Good photos seldom 
go through life without having at least one 


cut made of them. 
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IN THE GAME FIELD. 


THE ARIZONA QUAIL 


BY T.8S. VAN DYKE. 

Many sportsmen wonder what kind of a 
bird the quail of Arizona is. As it takes a 
special trip to become acquainted with it, 
very few know anything about it. 

It is very comon in Arizona and Sonora, 
and is distinctly a desert bird. Although 
it will live around the alfalfa fields and 
breed in the vineyard after those things are 
planted, its home is in the desert. It ranges 
as far west as Barstow on the Mojave Des- 
ert, and I have shot them at Daggett in the 
last timber along the river. From there it 
is all desert to Needles. I cannot find that 
they range west of Barstow. It is certain 
that it is not found this side of the moun- 
tains. 

This quail gathers in great bands in the 
fall, the same as the valley quail of Califor- 
nia, which it much resembles in many re- 
spects. But in its action before the gun it 
is even shrewder and more gamy than the 
California bird. In every action and every 
note he shows that he thinks himself able 
to outwit you. And the chances are many 
to one that he will prove right in this esti- 
mate. On the great plateau of Mexico I 
hunted some smart quails, and we 
know we have some pretty bright ones here 
in California, educated on modern guns and 
nitro powder. But this gay rover of the 
desert, as I have found it down in Sonora, 
where none of the Indians ever have a gun 
and the foot of the white man is almost un- 
known, excels in tricks all those of the rest 
of the tribe of game birds. Those I have 
seen on the Mojave and in Arizona were 
more or less educated. But I have seen 
none brighter than some I found along the 
bottom lands of the Colorado River, near 
its mouth, and where it was quite certain 
that they had never seen a gun. 

Among the scattered clumps of mesquite 
I saw the well-known lines of blue gyrating 
and curling out of sight at my approach, 
while the flute-like call of the bird resounded 
from every quarter of the brush ahead. 


have 


Knowing they would vanish, unless I made 
a rapid rush upon them, I started in full 


run. But I had no idea of their speed, sup- 
posing that, as they had never been hunted, 
they would not run very fast. They skipped 
over the ground like wild turkeys and in a 
moment were out of sight without linger- 
ing to watch me as the California often lin- 
gers. Then I quickened my pace, and, be- 
ing shod with buckskin moccasins and light- 
ly dressed, I managed to force them into 
flight. Rising out of shot thew left nothing 
to the report of the gun but the sound of 
their wings and not very much of that. I 
ran around a patch of wild flax some ten 
feet high just in time to see several alight 
in the snaky tangle of a broad mesquite. 
As there were hundreds in the flock it was 
quite certain that more had settled in the 
adjoining trees. 

When I came within ten yards of the base 
of that mesquite there was a roar of wings, 
and, through the haze of thorns and fine 
leaves, I caught a faint glimpse of several 
lines of blue vanishing in swooping curves 
downward out of the opposite side. As I 
raised the gun upon the last one it was not 
there, but a_ b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b behind me 
made me wheel with something akin to expe- 
dition. The effort resulted in the sight of 
several more lines of blue darkling into the 
haze of brush on the other side of another 
large mesquite. I aimed below where the last 
one seemed to vanish, and at the report of 
the gun there was a general roar in the 
mesquite all around, while several went 
whizzing out of the very bush in which the 
first ones alighted. As I pulled the trigger 
at another line vanishing through the haze 
of brambles, several more bustled out of the 
second mesquite, leaving me with empty 
gun to think of what might have been. Be- 
yond the first mesquite I found feathers 
floating in the air, but tracing up the bird 
was like hunting the “mother ledge” of 
gold from the “float rock” in the gulch be- 
low. The mesquite was dense enough to 
stop most all the shot, and the little that 
got through was only enough to make this 


tough little sinner shed a few feathers and 
fly all the more easily without them. 


KILLING A BIG MOOSE. 


Dr. Heber Bishop, of Boston, Mass., a sub- 
scriber of Outdoor Life, had a most excit- 
ing yet enjoyable moose hunt on the Canaan 
River and lake stream in New Brunswick 
last September, anent which he writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Saturday evening, the 22d, a bull was 
heard approaching in answer to the calls, 
whose deep-toned challenge and _ hoarse 
grunts proved his large size and boldness. 
He was no less than two miles away when 
his answer to the horn was first heard, and 
he came steadily down to the canoe till 
about 100 yards away. 

“Our birch was lying near the outlet of 
the lake. A little wind was stirring, and, as 
luck decreed it, three cow moose were feed- 
ing within 500 yards of us, tearing up the 
lily-pads with considerable noise and splash- 
ing in the shallw water. They soon attract- 
ed the attention of the big bull and he stop- 
ped to pay his addresses to them, leaving 
us in the lurch, to the great disgust of the 
Indians. 

“Jim applied himself to the horn with re 
newed earnestness, and occasionally a low, 
whining coax from that instrument, a very 
plaintive o-o-o-wah would bring an answer 
from his majesty, a gruff, deep-toned w-o-o-f, 
and the bull would start toward us, but 
the nearness of the cows made him vacil- 
late. Jim teased him with his tones from 
the horn till long after dark, employing 
every method known to his philosophy of 
moose calling, but without success. 

“At last, about 11 o’clock, Jim suddenly 
announced : ‘Bull no come to us. We go 
down to him.’ He was about 600 yards from 
us, and it was so dark we could see none of 
the animals but could easily hear the grunts 
of the bull. I had two rifles in the bow of 
the canoe beside me, one a 45-70, with five 
cartridges in the magazine, the other with 
only two shells in it. 
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“Paddling in perfect silence, the guide 
brought the birch canoe up so near I could 
see the dark outlines of the bull, who did 
not move till we were within thirty to forty 
feet of him. He had seen us coming, but 
refused to show the white feather in the 
presence of the cows. After what seemed a 
long wait, Jim told me to shoot, and I sent 
in my first bullet, which hit in the neck, 
but did not bring him down or seem to ‘jar’ 
him. As we expected, he promptly re- 
turned our compliment by viciously charging 
on the canoe. Jim retreated rapidly, back- 
ing the canoe into deeper water, while I 
put in another shot, breaking a hind leg, 
but the bull boldly continued his advance. 

“The cows now splashed out of the water 
and thrashed away through the woods. My 
next shot perforated one of the moose’s ears. 
It was impossib.e owing to the darkness to 
see the sights on the rifle, and aim had to 
be taken by the direction, but another shot 
chanced to be so placed as to hit him hard, 
and he turned back for the shore. Jim then 
charged in his turn, and as the bull began to 
rise from the water, getting his feet on the 
bottom in the shallow water near the shore, 
I fired the remaining shots I had in the 
rifles, seven in all. The old fellow lacked 
strength to climb out of the water, and fell 
down where it was about three feet deep 
heading toward us at the same time, his 
big eyes glaring like two balls of fire. 

“His weight was too much for us to han- 
dle, so, going back to camp, we secured re- 
enforcements among the other Indians and 
soon after daylight dragged the shaggy 
careass out upon the shore. Then I found 
that five of my seven shots had taken effect. 
He was a very large bull, standing seven 
feet ten inches high at the shoulder. The 
spread between the tips of his antlers was 
fifty-seven inches and they had eighteen 
points.” 


Louis F. Strehlke of Meeker, Colo., in a 
recent letter to a Denver paper, makes the 
astounding statement that in Colorado the 
Indians and market hunters kill over 10,000 
deer and elk each year, and that over 5,000 
deer and elk are killed by tourists and out- 
siders who invade the game regions from 
all directions and in all seasons of the year. 


HUNTER TEDDY. 


JAS. BARTON ADAMS IN DENVER POST.) 


Now the Rocky mountain lions lie in wait, 

And they're roaring in their rage from dawn till late, 
For they've heard that Nimrod “Teddy” 
With his rifle true and steady, 


Will puncture all their pelts as sure as fate. 


Oh, the governor knows what a lion is! 

He's a hunter, and he understands his “biz” 
And when Gotham’s hustling scion 
Draws a bead upon a lion, 


There's a fierce, expansive smile across his phiz! 


He has stalked the grizzly grim ’mid trees and logs, 
He has talked the feathers off of geese in bogs! 

But there’s nothing that appalled him, 

Till the Western cow-boys called him 


“The four-eved tenderfoot in vellow togs!” 


When he sees the rocky ranges in the West 

His accoutrement will surely be the best; 
He will scan the mountain passes 
Through his double-barreled glasses, 


And will capture game with customary zest. 


“If the lions come my way,” he says, “I'll shoot!” 
And there's nothing that would ever make him scoot; 
For the steady, ready, “Teddy,” 
Though at times a trifle “heady,” 


Feareth naught in shape of man, or fowl, or brute! 


So, he'll hie unto the Rocky Mountains’ height, 
And adjust his biggest rifle’s longest sight; 
Though he fail to hit a lion, 
There will be a lot of dyin’, 


For the brutes will all drop dead from instant fright! 
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FOR THAT SENS!BLE GAME LAW. 


A year ago, in order to get a concensus 


of opinion from the active sportsmen of 


Colorado, nine-tenths of whom, it 


can con- 
servatively be estimated, are subscribers to 
of Outdoor began the 
publication of a coupon page entitled “For 
Sensible Game 


or readers Life, we 
Law,” 
asked on the 
volving 
of our 


in which questions 
different questions in- 
changes in the game 
For the information of our 
readers we append some of these questions, 


were 
needed laws 
state. 


together with answers to the same: 

Do you believe in confining the killing of 
big game to males only? Yes, 180. No, 190. 
Non-committal, 32. 

Do you believe in private 
in large quantities, as 
park and of the people's 
Yes, (0. No, 310. Non-committal, 31. 

Should guides be licensed and registered ? 
Yes, 290. No, 60. 

Should game be allowed to be 
free of tax out of the 
killing it? Yes, 200. 


acquirement, 
under the private 
preserve clause, 


came? 


Non-committal, 62. 
shipped 
state by those legally 
No, 200. Non-commit- 
tal, 2. 

How much game should be permitted each 
individual to kill in one open season? 
ent limit, 301. 

How 


Pres- 
Scattering suggestions, liz 
many game birds and 
fish per day to the individual? 
less birds, 298. 


pounds of 
For 25 or 
For more than 25 birds, 6a. 
Non-committal, 4 For 15 
and under in a day, 160. 


pounds of fish 
For more than 15 


pounds of fish in a day, 139. Non-commi. 


tal, 2. 

Should bear be trapped? Yes, 229. No, 
160. Non-committal, 12. 

Should taxidermists be specially taxed? 
Yes, 101. No, 229. Non-committal, 72. 


What in your opinion is the proper legal 
limitation as to size of trout allowed to be 
taken? For 8 in. and over, 119. 
8 in.. 250. 


For under 
Non-committal, 32. 


Should spring duck shooting be 
abolished? Yes, 260. No, 121. Non-com- 


mittal, 22. 
Should non-residents pay a license? Yes, 
280. No, 119. Non-committal, 3. 
Should residents? Yes, 80. No, 318. 
committal, 4. 


Non- 


What changes would you suggest in pves- 


e~t open and close seasons? In favor of 
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opening Sept. 1 or later, 140. In favor of 
present seasons, 21. Scattering sugges- 
tions, 101. Non-committal, 141. 


“DUCK PRESERVE” 


THAT QUESTION. 


The editor of the Los Angeles Express 
has delved into the old “shooting preserve” 
bugaboo, and deeply, too, if we may judge 
by the conclusions reached in the following 
sentiments voiced by him in his paper: 

“Practically all the duck shooting in the 
southern end of this state is preserved by 
gun clubs. This has been the occasion of 
some hard feeling among the poorer classes, 
who like to shoot but cannot afford member- 
ship in one of these exclusive institutions. 
They have argued, and rightly, that shoot- 
ing ought not to be cornered; that it is 
every man’s privilege, and that every man 
ought to have a chance to enjoy it unhamp- 
ered by the fences of gun clubs. 

“Before dealing with the rights and 
of the clubs, it would be well to 
a little duck history here on the 


wrongs 
look at 
coast. 
“Twenty years ago there were ducks eyv- 
They 


because 


erywhere. could not be cornered, 


simply there were too may'millions 
to sit in an ordinary club’s enclosure. Ev- 


eryone who wanted to shoot ducks could go 


forth into the marshes along the sea and 
find them there waiting for him. It isn't 
so now. The birds are mostly dead. What 


of them are left have to go to some place 
they can find water, as their old 
haunts have largely been drained. The lakes 
have been dried up and converted into bot- 


where 


tomland, and the old standing swamps, like 
the Cienega west of town have been ditched 
and now they are growing barley. 

“Certain aggregations of men, who have 
money to spend on their sport and who 
like to take it out in shooting, have clubbed 
together and obtained leases or actual title 
to land. In some cases they have been ‘for- 
tunate enough to secure natural ponds 
which happened to be so situated as to 
have survived the reclamation process. In 
such cases they have built 
provements, making the places more de- 
sirable for ducks. All clubs have put out 
cuantities of grain and other duck food, and 
come have planted it. They have the ducks 
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now. It has cost them a great deal of 
money, but they have done more to save 
the wild duck, by giving him a place where 
he can rest, than all the legislation ever 
enacted. Of course he suffers one or two 
days in the week, but the remainder of the 
time he has a chance to rest and wax fat. 

“Were it not for the clubs there would be 
less chance for the poor man to kill ducks 
than there is now. If all the ponds were 
not drained, the birds would be so persist- 
ently hunted that they would leave for good 
and strike Los Angeles from their visiting 
list. 

“Most, if not all, of the clubs at this end 
of the state have passed club bag limits, 
which were in force before the county law 
of 25 birds a day went in. 

“The slaughter sanctioned in San Fran- 
cisco is not tolerated by the southern sports- 
men, for they have too much of the true 
sportsman’s blood in them to persist in duck 
murder until physical fatigue says ‘stop.’ 

“If the clubs protect the birds and give 
them an occasional refuge from persecution, 
they have done enough to sanction their ex- 
istence. The sport afforded to these mem- 
bers by these organizations concerns the 
shooting public but little. Their interests 
are affected only in so far as the clubs im- 
prove or interfere with their sport. 
tainly looks as if there 


It cer- 
was at least as 
much to be said for the gun clubs as against 
them. 

“It has come to the place where a sports- 
man has to pay big money for the privi- 
lege of killing ducks. Not only here, but 
Within shooting distance of any great city 
the rule is the same.” 

|Yea, verily, only too true is the latter 
statement of our brother from Los Angeles, 
as we, who live in Denver, can honestly 
testify. But, in the language of the duck 
philosopher, “What are you’ going to do 
about it?’—Ed. | 


RESULTS OF COLORADO’S INDIAN WAR. 


The practical results of Game Commis- 
sioner Johnson’s war upon the men who en- 
t-red Colorado from Utah to slaughter deer 

the western part of the state is now 
The game warden has turned into 


¢vident. 


the state treasury the results of the sale of 
the deer taken from the marauders. He has 
given Treasurer Fesler $179.48. That is the 
net amount realized from the sale. 

There are other results, too. Three of 
the men were fined $40 each and costs at 
Meeker, and before they got through with 
the case they had to pay $156. Eight oth- 
ers were fined $10 and costs. And yet, in 
further view of the moral lesson taught, a 
Denver daily paper has been’ timorous 
enough to wonder “if the game is really 
worth the candle.” Yes, indeed it is; and it 
is worth interceding for to the federal au- 
thorities to the end that they will compel 
the Indian agents to keep their charges 
from indulging in this annual slaughter. 


THE PASSING OF A DEER 

The killing of a pet deer by citizens of 
Montague, Siskiyou county, Cal., brings 
up the question of the owner’s rights in the 
premises. The deer was the property of 
Prather, president of the Union 
National bank of Oakland. It was a pet 
and was allowed to roam over the country 
home of the Oakland banker, until he out- 
grew his playfulness and proceeded to drive 
everyone off the land. He was imprisoned 
in a paddock and some time last December 
broke through the barrier and not finding 
a man or child that he could butt, ambled 
down to the railroad station. An overland 
train, crowded with Eastern visitors, had 
just pulled into the station and a number 
of passengers alighted to stretch their legs. 
The deer astounded them by trotting to- 
ward the Pullman and without warning 
bowled over a passenger. One or two other 
Easterners suffered a like fate and visions 
of the “Woolly West” began to rise in the 
minds of the frightened people who pressed 
their faces to the windows watching the 
antics of the deer. The station agent at 
Montague rushed to the rescue and was 
unceremoniously greeted. He was, how- 
ever, reinforced by other residents and they 
valiantly charged the brute. As soon as the 
buck was thrown, its throat was cut and it 
bled to death. 
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ROOSEVELT’S COLORADO TRIP 

As we go to Vice-President-Elect 
Roosevelt and Philip Stewart, under the es- 
pionage of John B. Goff of Meeker, are rid 
ing the snow ridges of Rio Blanco county, 
Colorado, in quest of the elusive lion. That 
they will be successful in bringing to bay 
the number of these animals to 
insure their hunt goes without 
saying, for Mr. Roosevelt himself is an ac- 
complished shot and experienced hunter, 
while John B. Goff, the guide, is the best 
man for the work in the West, and has a 
prize pack of That Mr. 
Roosevelt selected Colorado for his hunt is 


press 


requisite 
success to 


dogs to assist. 
a compliment to the game attractions of the 
state. That it thus, and that 


proper game protection, which will 


may ever be 
insure 
a continuance of the sport, may ever be the 
watchword of citizens, is our 


prayer. 


our earnest 


A THRILLING RIDE ON THE COLORADO. 


C. E. Kelley of El Paso, Texas, in com- 
pany with J. H. Boone and George Gaither, 
spent their December on a 
hunting trip California. They 
had a thrilling experience during a 250-mile 
sail boat ride down the Colorado river, of 
which Mr. Kelley has the following to say: 


vacation last 


to Lower 


“We came to one of the numerous cut- 
offs in the Colorado, and our Indian say- 
ing it was a shorter route than following 
the channel of the main river, turned our 
craft into it. We followed this cut-off about 
three hours and became uneasy as there 
appeared to be no regular channel and 
there was no land in sight. 

“The keen ears of the Indian heard the 
running water ahead and on his advice we 
pushed on. Soon we were in water that 
certainly did run; it was going at racing 


speed, and soon the boat was going so fast 


we could not stop nor control it. To avuid 
being knocked overboard by overhanging 
shrubbery we laid down in the boat to 
await developments. As we rushed along 
the murmur of running water grew into 49 
mighty roar and we felt we were approach- 
ing a waterfall. Boone had the nerve to 
remark: ‘Boys, this is getting serious,’ and 
his words were a feeble echo of my own 
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thoughts. Soon we were skipping down a 
stairway of little cataracs. And 
strange to relate we made the descent in 
safety to the boat, though my nerves were 
badly sprung. 

“Finally drifted back into the main 
river and next day we were in a veritabl 
paradise for sport. We killed all the wild 
geese and ducks we wanted without leaving 


regular 


we 


our boat. Fifteen miles up the Hards w 
went on land and had fine sport shooting 
quail, deer and mountain sheep and wild 


boar.” 


THAT NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE. 


Since the publication of an editorial in 
Outdoor Life a few months since, advocat 
ing a National Game Preserve for Colorado 
to be run under strict Federal rules and on 
the the restrictions obtaining in 
the Yellowstone National Park, there has 
been quite a little discussion in the Western 
papers and among Western sportsmen over 
this important subject. Among other propo 
sitions comes one from Arizona to establish 
such a preserve in the southwestern part 
of that state, and taking in a part of North 
Mexico and a part of California 
An extract from a letter written by a promi 
nent sportsman of Arizona on this subject 


order of 


western 


is appended: 
“The extermination of wild game in this 
country and the urgent necessity of adopt 
measures for the prevention 
ruthless slaughter are two sub 
the atten- 
Never be- 


ing drastic 
of further 

jects which 
tion of the American sportsman. 
fore have they been stirred up to the neces- 
sity within the months when 
from all over the country there have been 
demands for congressional action. State 
and territorial legislation have proven in 
sufficient to throttle the ambitions of sports 
men out but federal action in 
recent years has checked wholesale slaugh 


have long occupied 


as few 


past 


of season, 


this and other territories and states 
However, but surely certain kinds 
of wild game, such as deer and antelope, wil! 
extinct in Arizona within a few 
and in a shorter time the mountain 
now found in a few parts of this territory) 
will disappear unless early action is take! 
It is because of the threatened extermina 
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‘ion that Congress should soon be asked to 
make an appropriation for creating a game 
preserve, or at least for its moral support.” 


GAME NOTES. 


Utah seems to be suffering from the rab- 
bit pest in a similar manner to that which 
Colorado is afflicted, for we notice that dur- 
ing the past month rabbit hunts have been 
inaugurated and conducted in that state. 


A brace of hunters recently returned to 
their home in McPherson, Kan., after a 
three weeks’ trapping expedition and this is 
what their hunting “trousseau” contained: 
One coon, seven skunks, eight minks, fifty 
possums, six musk rats, one crow and 
enough fish to last them a week. 


A letter received from Laramie, Wyo., 
during the past month states that James 
Terry and two companions, who are at 
work on a claim on Sheep mountain, re- 
cently had an encounter with five moun- 
tain lions. The men went to their tunnel 
one morning during a storm and found the 
five lions taking refuge in the hole. The 
miners, fortunately, had guns witb them 
and opened fire. Three of the animals were 
killed and the other two escaped. The min- 
ers were not injured in the fight. 


Among the subjects discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Helena (Mont.) sportsmen, 
held for the purpose of urging measures for 
the protection of game, was the need of se- 
curing the passage by Idaho and Wyoming 
of laws similar to those of Montana, for the 
protection of game which strays out of the 
Yellowstone park into the adjoining states. 
We are glad to notice that this important 
question is receiving the attention of the 
sportsmen of that section, for it is a vital 
one, and should be taken up by the sports- 
men of both Idaho and Montana. 

Nebraska sportsmen are rapidly coming 
to a realization that unless they exert them- 
selves in the interests of game protection 
no one else will. A sentiment for the bet- 
ter enforcement of the laws is rapidly sweep- 
ing that state, «.used, no doubt, by the in- 
terest aroused by the formation of the new 
zame protective association, promulgated by 
Lincoln and Omaha sportsmen. “Preserve 
the quails” is a cry we now hear in certain 
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parts of Nebraska, where their slaughter 
has been most wanton. We hope to see 
this good work continued, and certainly no 
set of men deserves more credit than those 
who will make sacrifices in the cause of 
game protection. 


A Glenwood Springs (Colo.) sportsman 
has the following to say regarding the an- 
nual lion hunts in this state: “Nothing 
would be more exciting thant these events 
if they were properly managed. But neither 
Rifie nor Debeque are of sufficient size to 
do such an occasion justice. My plan would 
be to make Glenwood headquarters, where 
there are ample accommodations, plenty of 
dogs and some of the best guides to be 
found anywhere, all of which would be at 
the disposal of those who came to partici- 
pate in the slaughter. From here people 
could drive or go on special trains that 
would be run, and thus the pleasure of 
the crowd would be largely enhanced. A 
week’s time at least should be consumed.” 


One of the useful makeshifts in emergen- 
cies is explained by Mr. George H. Raw- 
lings of St. Louis: “You see, there are 
times when men go out shooting who still 
stick to their old 10-gauge shotguns,” said 
Mr. Rawlings the other day to a reporter. 
“There are also times when their stock of 
shells run out, and no other hunter near 
them has any 10 shells. By saving the 
empty 10s, carefully cutting the brass end 
off, the paper portion may be slipped over 
a loaded 12 shell, and thus made to chamber 
in a larger caliber gun. Of course, they 
will not shoot as well as a 10, or as if fired 
from the gun they were designed for, but 
they will do in a pinch to help a stranded 
hunter out.” 


There is one recommendation made by 
the recent sportsmen’s convention, held in 
Denver on December 28-29, 1900, which 
should be slightly altered before it is passed 
by the General Assembly. It is the license 
clause providing that $25 shall be charged 
each non-resident desiring to hunt within 
the state. That portion of the section is all 
right, but there should be a provision al- 
lowing an Easterner to go out for a day or 
for a few hours’ duck or dove-shooting, or 
indulging in any similar light form of shoot- 
ing, without being compelled to take out a 
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$25 hunting license. George Tritch, Dall De 
Weese and others objected at the conven- 
tion to this clause being passed at it read, 
and were it not for the fact that the dele- 
gates had muddled up 
amendments, substitutes, they would 
undoubtedly have reconsidered it even after 
voting for it. 


become so over 


etc., 


A new form of pot hunting is in 
in Texas, judging by what a subscriber from 
Houston says. Mr. W. H. Stetson writes a 
lengthy letter on the subject, a portion of 


which we append: “A 


class of alleged 
sportsmen have started the nefarious prac- 
tice of roost shooting. Ducks are being 
driven from the bay and coast country by 
night hunters and slaughtered’ while at 
roost. I know positively that market hunt 
ers did not take the initiative, but they 
soon found that if they were to kill game 
at all they must do as the others did, con- 
sequently it is scramble all night 
long to find roosting places and shoot the 
game while asleep. 
cured in this This practice, however, 
drives the ducks that survive from that sec- 
tion of the country and they will never re- 
turn.” This is, indeed, a pest to the honest 
follower of sport, and an evil that should 
be eradicated before it finds root. We have 
enough faith, however. in the ardor of our 


now a 


Potshots are easily se- 
yay. 


Texas sportsman friends to know that they 
will not tolerate such practices. 


W. R. Knight, at one time keeper of the 


great Austin Corbin game preserve, but 


now a Colorado prospector, has the follow- 
ing to say of Maine and its game: “The 
importance of Aroostook county and its sup- 
ply of game is not generally realized,” he 
said. “This county, equal in area to sey 
of the Northeastern states, 
either the 
head region. 


eral does not 
Ranglys or the 
The deer are so plentiful that 


they menace the farmers’ crops. 


include Moose 
Caribou are 
becoming more numerous, and the moose is 
rapidly increasing in number. Maine has 
the best and most conscientiously enforced 
game laws of any state in the Union. The 
act of a recent legislature in licensing the 
guides is now being better understood. The 
realizing that the continuance of 
their livelihood is dependent upon the per 
petuity of the game in the state, are work 
ing in accord with the protective measures 
of the government. Illegal killing by sports- 
men they not only discountenance, but such 
cases as come to their notice they promptly 
report to the authorities. The great secret 
of the excellent results of the Maine laws 
lies in the fact that every guide is a self 
constituted warden.” 


guides, 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Westminster Kennel Club's twenty-fifth an 
nual show, New York, February 19, 20, 21 and 22. 
James Mortimer, secretary-superintendent. 

Duquesne Kennel Club’s show, Pittsburg, Pa., 
March 6,7,8and9. F.S. Stedman, secretary. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club's eleventh annual 
show, Chicago, March 13, 4, 15 and 16. John L. 
Lincoln, secretary. 

New England Kennel Club's seventeenth an- 
nual bench show, Boston, Mass., April 2, 3, 4 
and5. Tyler Morse,chairman bench show com 
mittee. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Championship Field Trial Association's annual 
trials, first week in February, Grand Junction, 
Tenn. W.B. Stafford, secretary. 

International Field Trial Club's thirteenth an 
nual trials, Ont., Novemberl2. W.B. Wells, 
honorary secretary. 

North American Field Trial Club’s trials, Ruth- 
ven, Ont., November 19. Richard Bangham, 
secretary. 


COURSING. 
Central Coursing Club’s annual meet, Man 


kato, Kan., April 16,17 and 18, Charles F. Horne, 
secretary. 


Correspondence invited on all subjects per 
taining to the dog. 


FIDELITY—CANINE AND HUMAN 


Alfred Vanderbilt’s financee, Miss Elsie 
French, has a mother who has more con- 
fidence in the faithfulness of the English 
mastiff than in policemen. She leased a 
vault at the Aquidneck Bank at Newport, 
R. L, for the reception and safe custody of 
her daughter’s wedding presents, but there 
were valuables at the house that had to be 


guarded. Special policemen were engaged, 


but Mrs. French had heard of such men 
having been used by those who are profes- 
sionals in the art of lifting valuables, so 
she got some mastiffs that were allowed the 
freedom of the grounds at Harborview dur- 
ing the night. This afforded a greater sense 
of security to the family than a whole army 
of detectives and policemen. The matrons 
of Ancient Rome wanted something more 
faithful than man, and the Augustan era 
supplies bas-reliefs of their canine pets. 
Mrs. French is perhaps a matron whom the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association of America 
should have in their list of members. It 
will take some matronly influence to coun- 
teract that of the exhibitor at Philadelphia, 
who said one judge would not dare to turn 
down her dogs. There were no mastiffs at 
that show, which brings to mind the Old 
English Mastiff Club and the high estima- 
tion in which this old, sagacious watchdog 
was held, when his alertness and agility 
combined with intelligence and strength 
were his chief charms. Judges and critics 
so deluded breeders of these with notions 
regarding short, blunt heads being every- 
thing, that they sacrificed agility and other 
points affecting utility, until they were 
called cripples and monstrosities and their 
vocation was lost to them. It took hun- 
dreds of years to arrive at the apex, but 
the decline was rapid, and now but a cor- 
poral’s guard is presented at the leading 
shows and at Philadelphia there was not 
an entry. Beware of false gods and short- 
sighted guides, ye who have the welfare of 
the various breeds in your charge. 
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CANINE CAPERS. 


Mr. J. B. Stoddard, who went to California 
to take charge of Verona Kennels’ dogs, is 
now located at Pala, San Diego county, Cal., 
where he has an ideal training ground. 


Mr. C. F. Horne of Mankato, Kan., secre- 
tary of the Central Coursing club, announces 
that the club contemplates holding a good 
meet on April 16, 17 and 18. A purse of four 
hundred dollars will be guaranteed. 


The St. Louis Collie Club’s show was held 
in Louisiana Hall, St Louis, on January 1, 
and in numbers and quality of entries ex- 
celled any collie show ever before given in 
this country. There were 185 entries. Mr. 
Henry Jarrett very ably officiated as judge. 


Under English Kennel club rules every 
registered dog shown at the recent St. Louis 
Collie club show would stand disqualified 
from competing at all shows held under Ken- 
nel club regulations, nevertheless the show 
was a good one and what is more lost no 
money. 


The Louisiana Kennel Club’s 
show was pulled 
January 1, 2, 
great success. 


inaugural 
off at New Orleans on 
3 and 4, and proved to be a 

The superintendent was A. 
G. Eberhardt,, and the judge was Harry W. 
Lacy. On the last night of the show (on 


which occasion the hall was packed) the 
lady patronesses to the number of fifty 
were in the large judging ring and at 9 


o'clock distributed to the lucky winners the 
handsome lot of cups that were won. This 
was society night, and it was a decided suc- 
cess. 


Dr. G. W. Kendall, the well-known New 
England dog breeder and fancier, has sold 
Puck, one of the best specmiens of terriers 
in his kennels, to Thomas B. Lawson, who 
is building the yacht that will defend the 
American honor against that of England in 


the contest against Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
boat. Mr. Lawson offered $1,000 for the 


dog, but was refused, when he increased his 
ante until it reached the tempting point, 
when Dr. Kendall gave in and sold the dog. 
He was undoubtedly influenced in the sale 
by the assurance that Puck would be used 
as the mascot in the coming boat race. 
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The spirit of the rule requiring the first 
aad second prize winners at field trials to be 
run together is constantly broken, therefore 
the rule should be abolished, says the Amer- 
ican Feld. We have heard several judges 
confess that the rule was absurd and nine 
out of ten of those who run dogs are of that 
opinion too. The desire of the judges is to 
give first place to the dog which has done 
the best work throughout the stake, and 
from fear that the dog the judges fancy 
might get beaten in the final has led to 
treating the rule simply as a matter of 
form. Consequently the rule should be 
abrogated. 

No one can say whether the sire or the 
dam has the greater share in giving struct- 
ural form or constitutional disposition to 
the progeny, says the American Fyeld. 
There is no invariable rule on the subject, 
but that some sires and some dams pos- 
sess an extraordinary power of impressing 
their own forms and stamping their own 
images, in the greater degree, on the young. 
The general rule, however, and that which 
it is wise to observe, is that like begets 
like. Therefore, the practice should be al- 
ways, where one decides to breed from a 
bitch defective in one or more points, to 
select a dog as excellent as possible in those 
defective points. If this is followed there 
need be no fear of our setters or pointers 
deteriorating. 

John A. Foster of Chicago, who is now 
visiting New York, is telling romances re- 
lating to a method he has of filling his 
game bag without the aid of a dog, or at 
least his audience considers them romances. 
Mr. Foster has a horse, which he has been 
accustomed to use on his hunting trips, 
and his intelligence has been so much de- 
veloped that he scents the quails or prairie 
chickens just as readily as a bird dog. It 
is said that the horse knows when his owner 
puts on his cartridge belt and carries his 
gun what is expected of him, and that he 
will locate the game, and stand with his 
left front foot raised, as rigid as a dog, un- 
til ordered to flush, when he will cautiously 
go ahead, until the game takes wing, he 
then coming to a stand until the gun is 
fired. On seeing birds fall it is said that 
he will proceed to take them between his 
teeth, and deliver them to his master. 


TRAP AND TARGET. 


THE SWISS AS EXPERT MARKSMEN 


Some of the Swiss rifle clubs are rich 
and well supported and have funds invested, 
and the ranges, with their pavilions, rows 
of disappearing targets, electric bells, tele- 
phones, and all modern improvements and 
appliances, leave nothing to the most fastid- 
ious to desire, says a writer in the “Nine- 
teen Century.” In some places the shield 
protected ranges are, I believe, in use, but 
these have not been visited by me. The town 
of Zurich has recently spent, as mentioned 
in Colonel Kinder’s recent paper, 750,000 
francs, or £30,000, in providing a range 
of 400 yards with ninety-six six-foot targets 
and 288 figure targets. This is used by 
the clubs, and also by the troops, but is 
over and above the extensive’ military 
ranges to be found at headquarters of divis- 
ions. At Zurich there is yet a second range 
of 400 meters, which, with every convenience 
for practice, and a large pavilion for func- 
tions at the annual fetes, has cost £32,000. 
In the smaller towns, as at Lenzburg, within 
three miles of the old castle from which 
this is written, one well-appointed range 
serves several clubs, the days and hours for 
the practice or prize shooting of each being 
arranged by the committees in communica- 


tion. The town population groups itself 
into clubs according to the means of the 
members, the less well-to-do using their 
military rifles and contenting themselves 
with a few off days when the obligatory 
course has been completed. The richer 
clubs meet regularly once a week, some- 
times oftener, during the season, extending 
from the first of May to the first of October. 

Match rifles with hair triggers are com- 
mon, and excellent results are shown at 300 
yards on the popular six-foot target divided 
into fifty rings, each ring having its value 
according to the proximity to the bull’s eye. 
The Swiss club shooting is, as a rule, save 
in the ordinary military exercises, limited 
to 300 yards. It is held that if a man can 
in this position steadily hit a small mark 
at this distance he will do decently at 
longer distances, and that this practice is 
quite sufficient to keep the eye and hand 
in training and to insure acquaintance with 
and confidence in one’s weapon. The range 
is generally given up on Sundays to the 
workingmen’s clubs, and the chief club in 
Lenzburg meets on a Monday. In the vil- 
lages, Sunday, for obvious reasons, is the 
day for practice and matches. 

In these villages, on Sundays, there is no 
afternoon service, but nearly everyone. 
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without exception, attends divine service in 
the morning, generally at 9:30 o’clock. After 
the service the day is given up to national 
amusement, in which rifle practice is in- 
cluded. 


SALT LAKE TOURNAMENT. 


A meting of the Salt Lake City Gun club 
was held at the Western Arms & Sporting 
Goods Co.’s store on the evening of Janu- 
ary 5, for the installation of officers and 
transaction of general business. The fol- 
lowing officers were installed: John Sharp, 
president; William M. Bradley, vice presi- 
dent; Edgar S. Hills, treasurer; J. F. Sharp, 
secretary; Cal Callison, captain, and J. D. 
Kendall, Cal Callison and J. F. Sharp execu- 
tive committee. 

The holding of the annual tournament 
was then taken up and discussed. It was 
decided to hold a two days’ tournament on 
March 27 and 28 and to give 12 events each 
day, with either 15 
event. 


20 or 25 targets in each 
Th eexecutive committee will have 
of the arrangements and will at- 
tempt to get entries from all the western 
states. It has been decided to restrict the 
tournament to amateur shooters and all 
such are invited to send in their entries as 
soon as possible. The full details and list 
of prizes will be made public in a few days. 

(We would respectfully call the attention 
of Colorado 


charge 


shooters to the above tourna- 
ment, and hope that many from this state 
will attend. The Utah shooters are a con- 
genial enterprising set of sportsmen, 
and anything they attempt is always carried 
to a successful issue.—Ed.) 


and 


COLORADO SPRINGS TO HOLD SHOOT 


The thirteenth of the Colo 
rado State Fish, and Protective as- 
sociation, will be held at Colorado Springs, 
February 22 and 23, under the auspices of 
the Colorado Springs Gun club. Five thou- 
sand dollars in cash will be added, besides 
merchandise prizes, some of which will be 
very valuable. The A. L. Bennett and Rose 
Combination system will be used in division 
of monies. This plan was used at the state 
shoot recently held by the Florence Gun 
club, and as every shooter who was there 


tournament 
Game 


knows, gave universal satisfaction. Pro- 
grams will be out about February Ist. Ad- 
dress all matter pertaining to this shoot to 
John W. Garrett, captain of the Colorado 
Springs Gun club. In his letter to Outdoor 
Life announcing the above tournament Mr. 
Garrett says: 

We want this shoot to be a hummer! Let 
it be a reunion of Colorado shooters such as 
has never been witnessed before. We want 
to give the banner shoot, the best ever held 
in the state in recent years. We want to 
create good feeling, good fellowship and a 
good time to be remembered. No pains 
will be spared to make the shoot a success 
for those who attend. We will use the 
Bennett & Rose system the same as was 
used at Florence and which gave such per- 
fect satisfaction. With the amount of 
added money, which at this early date we 
confidently expect will reach $500, besides 
merchandise, we truly believe that the 85 
per cent man will make money and that the 
80 per cent man will play even, while the 
expert amateur will win enough to pay him 
well for the skill he has attained. Thus it 
will be an opportunity for the shooters all 
over the state to have two days of good 
sport with hardly a single chance to lose. 
We feel we are not claiming too much. The 
division of monies, itself, we have not 
so closely, but we studied its re- 
sults at Florence. Now we expect to add 
just twice as much money, therefore, are 
we wrong in concluding that it will be a 
shoot that will be a winner for all, or as 
near as it is possible to make one? Ye who 
have never attended a turnament before at- 
tend this one, and ye oldtimers we want to 
hear your “pull!” in front 
We have a large club 
house with a big open fireplace and it will 
be comfortable for the shooter if the 
weather is not pleasant. 


studied 


welcome cry, 


of our club house. 


TOD SLOAN’S TRAP STORY. 


Tod Sloan, the famous jockey, captained 
a team of trap shooters who recently com- 
peted for the dinners at the Ingleside 
grounds, San Francisco. Before the shoot 
Sloan unbosomed himself to a reporter of 
the San Francisco Bulletin, anent an inter- 


esting story at the expense of Crit Rob- 
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inson, a shooter well known in San Fran- 
cisco. Robinson was one of the contestants 
in the trap shooting events at the recent 
Paris exposition. Over there it is customary 
to do a great deal of betting on the gun, 
both on single shots and general results. 
Robinson stepped up to the score to shoot, 
remarking, nonchalantly, to Sloan: 

“T’ll bet you seven to one, Tod, I kill.” 

“You're on,” was Sloan’s response, “for 
a hundred louis.” 

Robinson cogitated a second or two, and 
laughingly suggested that he didn’t care to 
bet on the result of the shot. But before 
raising his gun to the shoulder he turned 
around and said: “All right, you are on.” 
He fired and missed, and Sloan was about 
$2,800 ahead on the shot. 

Robinson didn’t say very much, but sat 
down on a side bench and was in deep 
thought for a short while; he then turned 
his attention to the shooters, and com- 
menced a lively betting with the most en- 
thusiastic of the sporting gentlemen pres- 
ent, and at the close of the day had recouped 
himself for the loss of his wager with 
Sloan and was a little to the good beside, 
which was quite characteristic of Crit. 


NEW SAFETY LOCKING DEVICE. 


There was patented by Lewis L. Hepburn 
of New Haven, Conn., on Nov. 29, 1900, a 
new safety locking device released by rec- 
oil. The chief object of the invention is 
to provide a supplemental safety locking 
device which will prevent accidents result 
ing from the premature unlocking or open 
ing of the breech in case the cartridge 
“hangs fire.” 

In his ‘specifications in letters patent 
pertaining to this device, Mr. Hepburn 
has the following to say: 

I have found from practical use that 
this improvement is thoroughly reliable 
and that it is equally effective whether a 
light or heavy charge of powder is used in 
the cartridge. The fact that it is automat- 
ically set prevents the danger of accidents, 
because it relieves the user of that re- 
sponsibility. By engaging directly with 
the main locking bolt of the gun the re- 
liability of the safety device is much 
greater than it would be if it engaged 


with some other part or with the locking 
device through intermediate pieces. Man- 
ifestly the construction and operation of 
the parts herein described are susceptible 
of modification, and while I have shown 
one particular and preferable form of fire- 
arm in which the safety device may be 
employed it is obvious that it may also 
be applied to other forms of firearms of 
the repeating type. 


NEW BOOK ON TRAP SHOOTING. 


At last the shooters of America are given 
a trap-shooters’ guide, which is authentic, 
and which they can secure free by writing 
to the advertising department of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. It is a 40-page pamphlet, gotten up 
in a highly artistic manner, and unlike many 
such books, is given over almost entirely 
to pointers for trap-shooters, such as the 
loads of the big cracks in the shooting 
world, the various systems for dividing 
purses of the Inter-State association, the 
American authority on the subject at tour- 
naments, and lastly the trap-shooting rules. 
This latter subject takes up tweney-six of 
the forty pages and is gone into comprehen- 
sively, several illustrations and tables be- 
ing used. A charge of 25 or 50 cents would 
not be at all unreasonable for this book, 
which can be had by any trap-shooter gratis 
by writing to the Winchester company. 


GERMAN MILITARY RIFLES. 


Acording to the Cologne Gazette, no 
great haste is being shown in respect to 
re-arming the German infantry with the 
new rifle, pattern 1898, which is an im- 
proved design on that brought out in 
1888. The existing type has been in use 
for about ten years, having been manufac- 
tured from 1889 to 1892 in the government 
workshops at Spardau, Danzig, Erfurt and 
Ambreg, Bavaria, and by Messrs. Ludwig 
Lowe & Co., by Herr Mauser, in Obendorf, 
and by the gun factory at Steyr. Appar- 
ently the more complicated modern 


weapons have less durability than their 
forerunners. The Mauser of 1871 lasted 
for fifteen years, while the 1888 pattern 
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without exception, attends divine service in 
the morning, generally at 9:30 o’clock. After 
the service the day is given up to national 
amusement, in which rifle practice is in- 
cluded. 


SALT LAKE TOURNAMENT. 


A meting of the Salt Lake City Gun club 
was held at the Western Arms & Sporting 
Goods Co.’s store on the evening of Janu- 
ary 5, for the installation of officers and 
transaction of general business. The fol- 
lowing officers were installed: John Sharp, 
president; William M. Bradley, vice presi- 
dent; Edgar S. Hills, treasurer; J. F. Sharp, 
secretary; Cal Callison, captain, and J. D. 
Kendall, Cal Callison and J. F. Sharp execu- 
tive committee. 

The holding of the annual tournament 
was then taken up and discussed. It was 
decided to hold a two days’ tournament on 
March 27 and 28 and to give 12 events each 
day, with either 15 20 or 25 targets in each 
event. Th eexecutive committee will have 
charge of the arrangements and will at- 
tempt to get entries from all the western 
states. It has been decided to restrict the 
tournament to amateur shooters and all 
such are invited to send in their entries as 
soon as possible. The full details and list 
of prizes will be made public in a few days. 

(We would respectfully call the attention 
of Colorado shooters to the above tourna- 
ment, and hope that many from this state 
will attend. The Utah shooters are a con- 
genial enterprising set of sportsmen, 
and anything they attempt is always carried 
Ed.) 


and 
to a successful issue, 
COLORADO SPRINGS TO HOLD SHOOT 

The thirteenth of the Colo 
rado State Fish, and Protective as- 


sociation, will be held at Colorado Springs, 
February 22 and 23, 


tournament 
Game 


under the auspices of 
the Colorado Springs Gun club. Five thou- 
sand dollars in cash will be added, besides 
merchandise prizes, some of which will be 
very valuable. The A. L. Bennett and Rose 
Combination system will be used in division 
of monies. This plan was used at the state 
shoot recently held by the Florence Gun 
club, and as every shooter who was there 


knows, gave universal satisfaction. Pro- 
grams will be out about February Ist. Ad- 
dress all matter pertaining to this shoot to 
John W. Garrett, captain of the Colorado 
Springs Gun club. In his letter to Outdoor 
Life announcing the above tournament Mr. 
Garrett says: 

We want this shoot to be a hummer! Let 
it be a reunion of Colorado shooters such as 
has never been witnessed before. We want 
to give the banner shoot, the best ever held 
in the state in recent years. We want to 
create good feeling, good fellowship and a 
good time to be remembered. No pains 
will be spared to make the shoot a success 
for those who attend. We will use the 
Bennett & Rose system the same as was 
used at Florence and which gave such per- 
fect satisfaction. With the amount of 
added money, which at this early date we 
confidently expect will reach $500, besides 
merchandise, we truly believe that the 85 
per cent man will make money and that the 
80 per cent man will play even, while the 
expert amateur will win enough to pay him 
well for the skill he has attained. Thus it 
will be an opportunity for the shooters all 
over the state to have two days of good 
sport with hardly a single chance to lose. 
We feel we are not claiming too much. The 
division of monies, itself, we have not 
so closely, but we studied its re- 
sults at Florence. Now we expect to add 
just twice as much money, therefore, are 
we wrong in concluding that it will be a 
shoot that will be a winner for all, or as 
near as it is possible to make one? Ye who 
have never attended a turnament before at- 
tend this one, and ye oldtimers we want to 
hear your welcome cry, “pull!” in front 
We have a large club 
house with a big open fireplace and it will 
be comfortable for the shooter if the 
weather is not pleasant. 


studied 


of our club house. 


TOD SLOAN’S TRAP STORY. 


Tod Sloan, the famous jockey, captained 
a team of trap shooters who recently com- 
peted for the dinners at the Ingleside 
grounds, San Francisco. Before the shoot 
Sloan unbosomed himself to a reporter of 
the San Francisco Bulletin, anent an inter- 
esting story at the expense of Crit Rob- 
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inson, a shooter well known in San Fran- 
cisco. Robinson was one of the contestants 
in the trap shooting events at the recent 
Paris exposition. Over there it is customary 
to do a great deal of betting on the gun, 
both on single shots and general results. 
Robinson stepped up to the score to shoot, 
remarking, nonchalantly, to Sloan: 

“T’ll bet you seven to one, Tod, I kill.” 

“You're on,’ was Sloan’s response, “for 
a hundred louis.” 

Robinson cogitated a second or two, and 
laughingly suggested that he didn’t care to 
bet on the result of the shot. But before 
raising his gun to the shoulder he turned 
around and said: “All right, you are on.” 
He fired and missed, and Sloan was about 
2,800 ahead on the shot. 

Robinson didn’t say very much, but sat 
down on a side bench and was in deep 
thought for a short while; he then turned 
his attention to the shooters, and com- 
menced a lively betting with the most en- 
thusiastic of the sporting gentlemen pres- 
ent, and at the close of the day had recouped 
himself for the loss of his wager with 
Sloan and was a little to the good beside, 
which was quite characteristic of Crit. 


NEW SAFETY LOCKING DEVICE. 


There was patented by Lewis L. Hepburn 
of New Haven, Conn., on Nov. 29, 1900, a 
new safety locking device released by rec- 
vil. The chief object of the invention is 
to provide a supplemental safety locking 
device which will prevent accidents result 
ing from the premature unlocking or open 
ing of the breech in case the cartridge 
“hangs fire.” 

In his ‘specifications in letters patent 
pertaining to this device, Mr. Hepburn 
has the following to say: 

I have found from practical use that 
this improvement is thoroughly reliable 
and that it is equally effective whether a 
light or heavy charge of powder is used in 
the cartridge. The fact that it is automat- 
ically set prevents the danger of accidents, 
because it relieves the user of that re- 
sponsibility. By engaging directly with 
the main locking bolt of the gun the re- 
liability of the safety device is much 
greater than it would be if it engaged 


with some other part or with the locking 
device through intermediate pieces. Man- 
ifestly the construction and operation of 
the parts herein described are susceptible 
of modification, and while I have shown 
one particular and preferable form of fire- 
arm in which the safety device may be 
employed it is obvious that it may also 
be applied to other forms of firearms of 
the repeating type. 


NEW BOOK ON TRAP SHOOTING. 


At last the shooters of America are given 
a trap-shooters’ guide, which is authentic, 
and which they can secure free by writing 
to the advertising department of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. It is a 40-page pamphlet, gotten up 
in a highly artistic manner, and unlike many 
such books, is given over almost entirely 
to pointers for trap-shooters, such as the 
loads of the big cracks in the shooting 
world, the various systems for dividing 
purses of the Inter-State association, the 
American authority on the subject at tour- 
naments, and lastly the trap-shooting rules. 
This latter subject takes up tweney-six of 
the forty pages and is gone into comprehen- 
sively, several illustrations and tables be- 
ing used. A charge of 25 or 50 cents would 
not be at all unreasonable for this book, 
which can be had by any trap-shooter gratis 
by writing to the Winchester company. 


GERMAN MILITARY RIFLES. 


Acording to the Cologne ryazette, no 
great haste is being shown in respect to 
re-arming the German infantry with the 
new rifle, pattern 1898, which is an im- 
proved design on that brought out in 
1888. The existing type has been in use 
for about ten years, having been manufac- 
tured from 1889 to 1892 in the government 
workshops at Spardau, Danzig, Erfurt and 
Ambreg, Bavaria, and by Messrs. Ludwig 
Lowe & Co., by Herr Mauser, in Obendorf, 
and by the gun factory at Steyr. Appar- 
ently the more complicated modern 
weapons have less durability than their 
forerunners. The Mauser of 1871 lasted 
for fifteen years, while the 1888 pattern 
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is showing distinct signs of giving out, 
and is being replaced as occasion requires 
by the 1898 improved type. However, the 
regular output of the government and 
other workshops is quite sufficient to meet 
all demands for renewals without any oc- 
casion to resort to overwork or undue haste 
in the manufacture of the arms. 


GARRETT’S FINE SCORE WINS. 


One of the biggest feathers in the cap 
of John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs, 
which he has received in a long time, was 
the winning of the Spalding trophy at Colo- 
rado Sprizgs on January 11, from a field of 


JOHN W. GARRETT. 


shooters comprising A. B. Daniels, R. A. 
Creek, W. W. Shemwell, A. L. Bennett and 
Mr. Arnold. The shoot was held on the 
grounds of the Colorado Springs Gun club 
at Broadmoor and attracted a large number 
of interested spectators. There was little 
wind and the shooting was good. The con- 
test opened at 2 o’clock with a number of 
sportsmen from Colorado Springs and out- 
side points in attendance. 

During the past couple of months Mr. 
Garrett has twice missed bringing the trophy 
from Denver to Colorado Springs by just 
one bird, but on the day in question he de- 
feated A. B. Daniels of Denver, the holder 
of the trophy. by 


two birds. The scores 
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were as follows, being the number of birds 
killed out of a possible 100: 

J. W. Garrett, Colorado Springs, 96; A. 
B. Daniels, Denver, 94; A. L. Bennett, 
Pueblo, 91; R. A. Creek, Denver, 88; W. W. 
Shemwell, Colorado Springs, 87; Mr. Arnold, 
Denver, 82. 

At the close of the contest for the Spald- 
ing trophy several sweepstakes were shot 
in which a number of straight scores of 
twenty-five birds were made. Mr. McKenzie 
of Denver acted as referee and H. Strang 
of Colorado Springs was the official scorer. 


FRIBERG AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


Experiments have recently been carried 
out at Rosersberg, in Sweden, says “Arms 
and Explosives,” with a new automatic 
rifle, invented by Lieutenant’ Friberg, 
which is said by qualified experts to pos- 


sess all the qualities that could be de- 
sired, especially with regard to practical 
use and simplicity of construction. In 


general appearance the new rifle resembles 
the Mauser, and it has also the same cali- 
ber, and is adapted to take the same cart- 
ridge. The action of Lieutenant Friberg’s 
weapon is that, when the magazine is filled, 
each round is passed automatically into 
the firing chamber after each preceding 
shot has been fired, without the necessity 
of any working at the breech on the part 
of the firer. In fact, when the magazine 
is once charged, the soldier has nothing to 
do but to aim and fire until the last round 
is gone. The recoil is said to be less than 
in other rifles, because the greater part of 
the gas which causes it is in this arm 
utilized in reloading the gun automatically. 


The shooting program of the Bundesfest, 
the big rifle shooting carnival which will 
be held in San Francisco next summer, is 
to hand. Copies of these programs are 
sent free to anyone applying to the secre- 
tary, Bundes-Schuetzen-Fest, 620 Bush 
street, San Francisco. 


The St. Louis Kennel club has sold to the 
St. Louis Collie club enough benching to 
bench 260 dogs. It will be used in the lat- 
ter club’s annual shows. 
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BONBRIGHT CUP CONTEST. 
Colorado Springs, Jan. 12.—The second con- 
test for the Bonbright cup by members of the 
Colorado Springs Gun Club occurred on the 
club grounsd to-day. it was a handicap tour- 
nament and the scores were as follows: 

Handicap. Net. Total. 


nes 2 71 96 
George Bonbright ......... 8 4 72 
Sanger ..... 52 87 


Possible score 100. Shemwell won the cup in 
to-day’s contest. 


CENTRAL CITY RIFLE CLUB. 

Members of the Central City Rifle Club had 
an interesting shoot on their range on New 
Year's day, when a contest for several prizes, 
offered by the club, was the leading feature. 
It was a handicap shoot so as to give all a fair 
ehance of winning. The contestants, their 
handicap and scores are as follows: 


Alsdorf, seratch.. 910 6 9 610 6 7 4 6 
8 68 9 610 6 5 9 9—149 
Allen, seratch.....6 96669 8&8 7 99 
74667 6 75 6 7—136 
Green, seratch....10 69 8 6 69 4 4 9 
79910 9 8 7 7 6 6149 
Asquith, seratch..5 78 5 8 48 9 8 6 
1010 6 810 6 8 T1147 
Hooper, h'ep 5....10 5 9 68 68 95 8 
1010 8 7567T 6155 
Rapin, h'cp 8....8 510 0 206745 
7¢8 76 3 0 7112 
Leahy, hep 10...4 669 695 665 
65643839765 O&141 
Wiley, h’ep 17....510 8 453 4645 8 
56054579 7 5—145 
McFarlane, 18.. 65656958 2 0 
6 6 4 63 5 0 


4 
Pederson, 20......000064405 6 
4045 7649 5 5—114 
The first prize, an opera glass, went to Mr. 
Hooper; second prize, powder measure, was 
aptured by Mr. Green, who tied Alsdorf's 
score, and on account of his second score show- 
ing a decided improvement over his first score, 
the club decided upon him as victor. The third 
prize, $2.50, went to Alsdorf. After the con- 
test Messrs. Green and Alsdorf shot the fol- 
lowing scores to decide the honors between 
them, and both records made were above the 
iverage: 
W. S. Greem...... 7 91010101010 6 7 S—87 
end 799999 910 9 6—S86 
We had no shoot on our range on Sunday, 
December 30, as the boys attended the turkey 
hoot held at B'ack Hawk on that day. 
Cc. E. WILEY, Secretary. 


SALT LAKE CITY SCORES. 


Twelve members of the Salt Lake City Gun 
Club participated in the regular weekly shoot 
at the club grounds on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 5. The weather conditions were not very 
favorable, on account of the high wind, but the 
scores were fully up to the average. J. F. 
Sharp again won first position and carried off 
the A medal for the week; Pease taking the B 
medal, James Sharp the C medal and J. N. 
Sharp the D medal. The following was the 
score in brief, at fifty birds per man: 


Newcomb ........ 
34 Brockbank ..........32 


NEW YEAR'S SHOOT D. R. C. 


A. W. Peterson won the first prize of $25 at 
the New Year's shoot of the Denver Rifle Club 
on January 1 with a score of 29 out of a pos- 
sible 30. J. N. Lower won the second prize. 
His score was also 29. Under the Creedmore 
system the tie was awarded to Peterson, he 
having improved in his score of 9—10—10, while 
Lower fell off in his of 10-—-10—9. 

Thomas and Simmons tied for third place, the 
tie being decided in the same manner, and 
Barrick and Vought and French and Elliott 
having two ties for fifth and sixth places with 
scores of 27. A good crowd, considering the 
weather, was present, numbering seventy. 
There were thirty-five entries—ten less than 
last year. Lower jumped to first place early 
in the day, and it looked as though he would 
capture the cash prize until Peterson came out. 
The prizes were distributed at Lower's store 
on the evening of the shoot. The day's scores, 
thirty targets, 200 yards, off hand: 

Peterson . 91010—29 J. N. Lower.1010 9—29 
Thomas ....10 9 9—28L. Simmons..1010 S8—28 
Barrick .....10 8 9—27 Vought ......10 8 9—27 


W. French..10 9 8—27Elliott ......10 9 8—27 
Schoyen ....10 710—27H. Simmons.10 &--26 
Dean ....... 9 8 8—25 Armstrong ..7 9 9—25 
9 9 Knapp ......10 6 9—25 
J. P. Lower. 8 9 T—24 Boosinger ... 9 8 T—24 
Hamilton . 8 7 &23Chambers ... 6 9 S—23 
Bentley .....9 310—22Ford ........9 6 6—21 
10 5 6—21 Rogers ......9 7 5—21 
J. P. Dean..10 5 5—20Bates ....... 8 4 8—20 
i ee 7 5 618 Mayer ....... 5 8 5—18 
Mechling ... 2 8 8—18Scott ........5 6 6—17 
Shumaker .. 7 3 7—17 Edwards .... 7 4 2—13 
Graeber .... 3 4 5—12Crater ......8 4 0-12 
Miller ....... 4 2 4—10T. Edwaris.. 4 0 4—8 
Hotter ......0 2 S— 7Betz ........ 21 3—6 


TEAM SHOOT AT SALT LAKE CITY. 


The Salt Lake Gun Club) celebrated New 
Year's day by a team shoot. Among the mem- 
bers the teams were known as the Ogden team 
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and the Salt Lake team. J. F. Sharp captained K. Ranch for four months, fed daily with wheat 
the former and Cal. Callison the latter Each and the way they could carry off the shot (and 
contestant shot at fifty targets and J. F. Sharp die outside the boundaries) was enough to driv: 


won the individual score with a total of forty- the ordinary trap shooter to the black bottle 
eight. The result: Over half the lost birds died out of »ounds 


OGDEN TEAM. eighteen birds to each shooter. 
J. F. Sharp (Capt.)..48 Parker .... + esac Adamson 12, Allison 15, Miller 11, Knoblock 14 
J. Sharp, Sr 03. N. Sharp... rT, Jordan 16, Hawkins 15, Issoglio 12, O. W. Strodt- 
Barratt ........ .40Shearman ............37 hoff 11, H. A. Strodthoff 12, Meeks 8. 
Dr. Dart wo A. FEF. Callison..... 26 All but Meeks were in a $5.00 side pool, making 
Tremayne 7 3 $45.00 to divide. Jordan took first, $22.50; Haw- 


kins and Allison divided second, which amounted 
oe to $13.50, and Knoblock took third, $9.00. 


SALT LAKE TEAM December 25—There were too many Christmas 
C. Callison (Capt.)..38 Pease ...... A dinners at 2 p.m. Only five shooters faced the 
Newcomb . 5! | a se trap, but the score out of fifty birds was as 


J. Sharp ..0o9 Joe Sharp 3S follows: 
Love ..soMecGinnis . $2 Knoblock 35, Hawkins 43, MeCurdy 40, Miller 
Roy 32 11, McDonald 33. 
Yours for sport, “DUCE HIGH 


TRAP AT JEROME. ARIZ YOUNG'S MONTHLY BUDGET. 

The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club elected th: 
following officers for the vear 1901: President, 
George Mannel; vice-president, A. H. Pape; cor- 
responding and recording secretary, Fred © 
Young; financial secretary, C. M. Daiss; treas- 


Jerome, Ariz., Dec. 26,—The gun club here is 


not dead, neither is it sleeping very soundly, but 


with the duck and quail seasons open it is al- 


most impossible to get a representative crowd 


out urer, A. J. Brannigan; range masters, George 
December 16—Blue rocks, fifty targets each: W. Hoadley and A. B. Dorrell; trustee, G. M 
Knoblock 39, McCurdy 44, Hawkins 44, Alli- Barley, F. S. Washburn and E. A. Allen. 

son 38, Issoglio 39, Docker 38, Miller 41. Programme adopted is divided into Class Med- 
December 23—Live birds—and they were ver, als, Open to members only, ten-shot scores, ten 


lively—these birds have been flying on the H. & cents each, entries unlimited: each member can 


Shot by F. O. Young (San Francisco,) with a S. 

& W. Revolver. Fifty yards, 48 shots out of 50 in > 
Dr. J. F. Twist’s (San Francisco) winning score inch ring, 233 points, Columbia target. 

on the Darrell Medal for members, experets bar 

red. Ten best 10 shot scores during 1900. Score 

for the 100 shots, 222, or 22.2 per score average, 

columbia target. 


a S. 
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win a medal or bar with pistol and one with 
rifle and a Columbia head piece to which the 
bars are to be attached. Each member is classi- 
fied, an expert, a sharpshooter or marksman, 
and each class has a gold, silver and bronze bar 
vr medal, one of which he can win on his best 
ten scores made during the year; he must take 
the bars in the class above him if his average 
reaches it. Rifle, average to win, experts, gold, 
i2, silver 50, bronze 55; sharpshooters, gold 60, 
silver 70, bronze 75; marksmen, gold 80, silver 
‘), bronze 95. Pistol, average to win, experts, 
gold 35, silver 40, bronze 45; sharpshooters, gold 
™), silver 55, bronze 60; marksmen, gold 65, sil- 
ver 70, bronze 75. Point off one place in the 
above figures for the ring average in inches, an- 
nex a cipher for the number of points, Colum- 
bia target, which is used in all matches. 

All comers Re-entry matches, twenty-five 
cents,, best ten scores win: Rifle, three-shot 
match; pistol, three-shot match; military and 
repeating rifle, ten-shot match; 22 and 25 caliber, 
ten-shot match at fifty yards; revolver, ten- 
shot match. In these matches, eight cents per 
score goes back to flags (1's) each month equally, 
rifle and military in common, first three shots 
count for flags, and eight cents per score is di- 
vided into 50, 30 and 20 per cent. prizes in each 
match at end of year. The revolver and pistol 
on same plan. The 22 and 25 rifles count flags 
and prizes same, but it is a distinct match. 
Many prizes have already been donated to these 
matches and we expect many more from our 
friends, to whom due credit will be given. Any 
donator can place his prize if he desires since 
he may prefer some weapon's advancement. 

The winners of the Peter’s ammunition for the 
last six months were: G. Mannel won the pow- 
der (from which experts were barred), three 
months; P. A. Becker one, Daiss one and Dr. 
Trask one. Their 22 cartridges were won in the 
pistol match, by Young five months, Becker 
three, Hoadley two, Daiss one and Mrs. Mannel 
one; 22 and 25 rifle, won by Captain Kuhnle 
six months, Dr. Twist four, Becker one, Mrs. 
Waltham one. This club extends its thanks to 
its donators and the press and wishes its friends 
and enemies a Happy New Year. 

Practice shooting was indulged In December 
23. F. O. Young beat his record with revolver 
(S. & W. which he has recut) using King’s pow- 
der, placing 48 out of 51 shots in the eight-inch 
ring and no cleaning or blowing into the revol- 
ver, the ammunition being crimped for service 
ise. Scores, practice match, revolver, fifty 
vards: 


Ceed- 

Rings. more. 

F. O. Young.3 442%773 3 8 5— 46 50 
4310 166544 2 7— 4 49 
24237743 7 3 42 50 
366465 42 512 49 

2328 3 8 5 45 8S 48 50 

233 4248 


Pp. A. Baker..4 472661 4 6 8— 48 50 


J. R. Trego. .2 


3449 4 5 61213— 62 47 
F. W. Page..6 6 2 513141411 4 5— 80 46 
Dr. J. F. Twist 
(pistol) ....8 8 312 358 8 8 2— 45 a 
This was Mr. Page's first attempt at the target 
with revolver. He had a new Colt’s_ service. 
Trego had a new 44 8S. & W. 
December 30 found many pistol cranks at the 
range. Mr. Trego brought Mr. C. W. Seawood 


and Mr. Paul of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 


pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dorrell did some fine 
work with his new 22 center-fire, using regular 
factory and five-grain Winchester bullet. I 
have received questions about this combination 
and will describe it as it does fine work at 200 
yards. He made a group that counted 36 at 
200 yards first trial off hand. The rifle is a 22 
single shot, 16-inch twist Winchester. We 
chambered it for the center-fire 10-grain shell, 
which is filled to within one-fourth inch of the 
top. The bullet is seated about one inch ahead 
of shell. L. & R. Powder is used. Practice 
match. 

A. B. Darrell, 


bo 


132388832141 
F. O. Young, 

revolver ...... 81362679 5 446 51 
P. A. Becker, 

revolver .....358991944 240 
W. Seaward, 

revolver ...... 355 25 814 4 213—86 
*F. O. Young, pistol....52 49 45 43 49 38 47 45 
Dr. J. F. Twist, pistol. .47 51 

S. Washburn......... 50 


G. W. Hoadley, pistol. .50 61 63 
*Peter’s 22 short cartridges. 
FRED O. YOUNG. 


DENVER TRAP CLUB. 


The Denver Trap Club intends stirring up a 
big interest in trap shooting in Denver during 
the coming year, and to this end, at its meet- 
ing during the past month, offered a set of four 
handsome prizes to be given in the order of 
first, second, third and fourth, to the members 
making the highest averages during the com- 
ing year at Trophy shoots. These shoots are 
shot on regular club shooting days of the club— 
Thursdays and Sundays—and should draw a 
big entry list from the members of this grow- 
ing organization. These prizes, as stated in 
the conditions printed below, are an elegant 
$100 watch for first prize, a $60 pair of field 
glasses for second, a Winchester pump gun for 
third, and a $15 watch charm for fourth. Every 
shooter competing for the Trophy prizes may 
shoot om as many club days as he wishes, but 
he must shoot for the same at least twelve 
times during the year. 

The officers elected at the last meeting of 
the Trap Club for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows—a set of men well capable of pushing 
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through the many enterprising plans of the 
club this year President, William Howland; 
vice-president, A. E. McKenzie; secretary, 
Charles Younkman; treasurer, Harry M. Bost- 
wick; captain, J. A. Lehrritter. 

The new Twentieth Century handicapping 
system—a system framed by some of our best 
local shooters—is going to be used in these 
events. The rules governing the shoots, to- 
gether with the handicapping system are ap- 
pended: 

Section No. 1.—Entrance and Targets. En- 
trance shall be 25 cents for each contest Each 
contestant shall shoot at fifty birds and shall 
pay for same at regular club rates. Only mem 
bers of the club will be considered eligible to 
shoot for club trophies 

Sec. 2.—Property of Winner Each of the 
trophies to become the personal property of 
the contestant making the highest average dur- 
ing the year, ranging first, second, third and 
fourth highest. 

Sec. 3.—Ties All ties to be shot off at fifty 
birds under same handicap and rules at a 
date to be agreed upon by those interested in 
said ties, and continued until all ties are de 
cided 

Sec 4.—Averages (1) The average shall be 
based upon the total number of scores made 
during the year, but no scores of less than 
twelve shall be considered (2) No contestant 
shall be allowed to shoo tmore than one Trophy 
score during one day. ©) All Trophy scores 
must be shot om regular club shooting days 

Sec. 5.—(1) 
rules to govern (2) Each contestant must 


American Shooting Association 


declare his intention to shoot for the trophy 
when he enters. (3) No score will be recog- 
nized by the club unless the contestant has so 
declared himself before he shoots. (4) Any 
member may shoot as many scores during the 
year as he desires, being governed, however 
by Rule 2, Sec. 4. 

Sec. 6.—Prizes The prizes shall be four in 
number, as follows: First prize, an elegant 
gold watch; second, fine pair field glasses; thiry! 
Winchester shotgun; fourth, a beautiful watch 
charm. 

Sec. 7.—Twentieth Century Self-handicapping 
System, Scratch men shall not be entitled 
to any of the handicap privileges. All con- 
testants making scores to correspond with 
Column No. 1 shall be entitled to shoot at as 
many more birds as indicated by figures in 
Column No. 2 opposite figures in No. 1, which 
corresponds with number of birds killed. 

Columns No. 1 and No. 2 


17. 1 
46 2 
45 3 
44 
6 


39 

38 12 

37 13 
1 
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All contestants making scores of 35 and be- 
low shall be entitled to shoot at all birds missed 
and one-half of his additional misses. All 
contestants making 32 or below shal} be en- 
titled to one bird for any fraction of a bird. 
Total number of kills made out of number of 
birds shot at to constitute a score. 

Scratch Men—A. B. Daniels, Bryan Haywood, 
J. 8S. Sedam, George G. Pickett, J. W. Garrett, 
R. A. Creek. 


WILL SEND A TEAM TO BUNDESFEST 


At a meeting of the Denver Rifle Club on 
January 15 it was decided to send a team to 
the Bundesfest which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco on July 14-23 next. This is a stroke of 
enterprise on the part of the Denver Rifle Club 
which cannot be commended in too high terms 
as the world’s greatest shooters will attend this 
big shooting carnival. We would like to see 
other Colorado shooters enter at San Francisco 
We have some fine shots outside of Denver 
in Idaho Springs, Aspen, Leadville, Grand Junc- 
tion and other points 


SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB 
Following are the scores of the Silver Plume 
(Colo.) Rifle Club for January 6 and 13 respect- 
ively, at 200 yards, off-hand: 
JANUARY 6. 
A. H. Lyon 


51010 655 9 9 4 
6658 8 78 8 7 467 
5.9 6 7 7310 410106 9—77 
5 7¢698«8« «8 8 8 10—78 
Vrendenburg 23 5 26 31010 4—33 
41010 8 3 4 910 8 S—74 
668 7773 6 «2358 
776645 5 4 410-58 
A. B. Clark 79 8 71010 9 5 8 S—81 
510 6455 9 5 510 
6 7 4 710 5 510 8 
6576749 8 
C. A. Lyon 7686862886843 83 
9759 8 5 810 Oe 
5510 7 510 8 6 9 
H. E. Lyon .4 6 510 7 6 7 810 
610 445779 6 
5 71010 5568 6 
46910 55966 
££ 
649 4 5 767 
610 8 6 510 89 7 
Cc. Lyon 14m 760878 4 
Ri 
278564686 9 &-. 
66910 6 7 5 510 8S— 
Vredenburg 78 8S & 5 5 8—59 
5564695 5 6 
8§ 8 8 7 
69769 767 5 6—68 
W. 8. Green...... 77 


M. Leahy ........41 @ 
Alsdorf..... 
56 


Asquith.....7 
G. MeFarlane ....64 45 
68 52 
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HEIKES’ TOURNAMENT. 


Dayton, O., Jan. 6.—Mr. Rolla O. Heikes will 
give a grand tournament here at the Buckeye 
Gin Club grounds on January 30, 31 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Expert trap shooters have been in- 
vited from all over the country and have sig- 
nilied their intention of being present. 

(Om every event for the three days an addi- 
tional five-dollar bill will be added to the purse. 
Two hundred dollars will be donated and there 
will be a solid silver pitcher given to the high 
gu The other prizes will be beautiful and 
substantial. 

Mr. Hollowell will have charge of the scorers 

will make the change for the shooters 
the capacity of treasurer of the matches. 
Mr. Alick will arrange for targets and birds. 

As the shoot is to be given for ‘‘Pop’’ Heikes 

can be depended upon that nothing will be 
spared to make it a grand success, 

in order to limber up for the coming shoot 

d to keep the Heikes’ medal in circulation, 
the members of the Miami Gun Club and their 
friends went out to the Miami Club grounds 
the other day and had a fine match. Prizes 
were won by the top-notchers, but who the 

sssessor of the Heikes’ medal will be has not 
been determined, Quite a number of the shoot- 
ers tied with former scores and probably two 
or three more efforts will have to be made be- 
fore the medal winner is decided upon. 

Scott McDonald and Zenas Craig tied on SS 
birds each and shot at 20 more in order to set- 
tle the matter. McDonald broke his 20 straight, 
while Zenas scored 17. The scores are: 


78 


DAYTON. 


RATES TO THE BUNDESFEST. 


The Trans-Continental railroads have agreed 
to give the following round-trip rates from prin- 
cipal Eastern points, to go into effect from 
July 6th, and good for return until August 
sist: 

Chicago, $50; Peoria, $48; St. Louis, $47.50; 
New Orleans, $47.50: Cairo, $47.50; Hannibal, 
$47.50; Houston, $45; Memphis, $47.50; Mineola, 
S45; Shreveport, $47.50; Missouri River points, 
$45; Denver, $40; Ogden, $35; Salt Lake, $36.50; 
El Paso, $35; Albuquerque, $35; San Antonio, 
S45: St. Paul, $52.50. Tickets good for the re- 
turn trip through Portland or Puget Sound 
points, either via the Southern Pacific’s Shasta 
route or via steamer, take the foregoing rate 
with $9 added, and tickets reading via Ogden 
for the going trip, with a side trip to Los An- 
g-les and return via the Shasta route, take a 
rate $13.50 higher than rates above quoted. The 
dates of sale of the low rate tickets will be as 
ows: From points east of but not inelud- 
Colora1o common points, from Cheyenne 
t. Trinidad inclusive, and from Albuquerque, 


July 6th to 18th inclusive; from the above 
named points and points west thereof, July 
7th to 14th inclusive. The final return limit 
of all tickets will be August 31st. 


GOOD WORK AT SKIRMISH FIRING. 


One of our California subscribers has sent us 
a clipping from the Redlands (Cal.) Daily 
Facts of December 27, giving an account of 
some practice shooting by Company G, the fol- 
lowing of which is an extract: 

At the conclusion of the regular silhouette 
shoot Lieutenant Thaxter picked a squad of 
nine men, who could stay and go over the field 
again, in order to ascertain what can be done 
with care in skirmish firing. The regular form 
was gone through with the same as though in 
competition for the trophy, and a remarkable 
record was made. The course was gone over 
in fourteen and one-half minutes. A total of 
115 hits were made, the total score being 473, 
or an average of 52.55 in a possible 100. There 
were three companies which made fewer hits 
and smaller scores for the whole company than 
were made by these nine men. Company B of 
San Diego, with twenty-three men in the field, 
made but 110 hits and a score of 429 points. 
This, too, under the supervision of Lieutenant 
Colonel Dodge as inspector. Company M of 
Riverside, heretofore the crack company, made 
S2 hits and a score of 514 points, bit there 
were only thirteen men out. This was, how- 
ever, four more than Lieutenant Baxter had 
in his squad for practice. The scores of the 
three companies making total scores less than 
that made by the squad of nine men are ap- 
pended, with that of the squad, in Table B. 

The members of this squad each had a sep- 
arate set of figures to fire at, so it could easily 
be seen just what each man did. Musician 
Danielson did the best shooting. He made a 
total of 64 points in a possible 100, having hit 
16 times in 20 shots. The kneeling figure, the 
most compact and the best mark, was hit four- 
teen times, and the standing and lying each one 
time. 

The weather was fine for the shoot and a 
great many people were present to witness it. 
There were about a score of carriages in the 
field, besides the people on Smiley Heights. 
Some in the field followed the firing line in 
their advance and retreat, and expressed great 
pleasure in having seen the skirmish firing at 
close quarters. 


DENVER TRAP CLUB SHOOT JAN. 15. 


There was a fair attendance at the shoot of 
the Denver Trap Club on the above date, the 
results being as follows: 

First event, 10 targets—Creek 8, Braid 6, 


Graeber 8, Monnig 5, Younkman 5, 

Second event, 25 targets—Tritch 19, Creek 22, 
Monnig 9, Burkhart 15. 

Third event, 25 targets—Monnigl%, Burkhart 
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2%), Tritch 16, Braid 19, Creek 21. 
Fourth event, 25 targets—Tritch 7, 

22, Monnig 22, Steuck 17, Creek 24. 
In the practice shoot, these were the 
First event, 25 targets—Burkhart~ 22, 

16, Steuck 14, Creek 24, Braid 14. 
Second event, 25 targets—Foster 13, Allen 17. 
Third Foster 24, Allen 33. 


3urkhart 


results: 
Monnig 


event, 50 targets 


SALT LAKE CITY SHOOT 

The Salt Lake City Gun Club ha‘ a shoot on 
January 13. There large attendance of 
members and many visitors, and the 
averaged higher than it has for a long 
Cal. Callison killed sixty straight birds, 
was reported as the state record. 
who are in the table below 
Captain Callison is 


was a 
shooting 
time. 
which 
Other mem- 
shot 
confident 
pick a 


bers above 
their average. 
that by spring it will be 
team that matched team 
in the West and be able to hold its own Cal- 
medal A, 


possible to 


can be against any 


lison by his excellent shooting won 
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J. F. Sharp medal B, Brockbank medal C, 
medal D Those who participated 
together with their scores, are 


Pease, 

the shoot, 

pended: 
Birds. Dead. 

Brockbank .. 43 

2 

Newcomb .. 

J. N. Sharp 

visitor 


Lost, 


Anderson, 
J. Sharp .. 
Joe Sharp 

Stewart 

farratt 

Cannon 

John Sharp, Sr 

Shearman 

J. P. Sharp 

Dr. Dart 

Hills 


JOS, SINGER, 


Winner of Outdoor Life’s Southern California Rifle Championship Medal. 
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OUR SHOTGUN CONTEST. 

An explanation is necessary regarding our ina- 
bility to publish in this number the final scores 
in the shoot-otf for the Parker gun offered by us 
last year to the Western shooters. As was stated 
in our December number, John Harms and A. F. 
Miller of Florence, Colo., and W.C. Williams of 
Wichita, Kas., tied for this gun on aclean score 
of ®. Shortly after this result was announced, 
we received a letter from A. L. Bennett, secretary 
of the PuebloGun Club, suggesting that his club 
would be willing to get up a tournament to be 
held about January 20th, to becalled the Outdoor 
Life Tournament, at which the tie would be shot, 
besides a program of other interesting events. 
This was agreed to by us, but before a satisfac- 
tory acquiescence could be obtained from the 
shooters tied, it became too late to run the tour- 
ney and make a success of it. The shooters were 
so notified, and on the heels of this notification, 
came another proposition from Mr. Bennett to 
run the shoot on February 24th, the day follow- 
ing the Colorado Springs tournament—this prop- 
osition from Mr, Bennett being the same in sub- 
stance as the previous one. 

We immediately wrote Mr. Williams, and 
Messrs. Harms and Miller, submitting to them 
the new proposition, but before we could get a 
reply Mr. Williams’ miss and out score came in 

The conditions of the contest provided that in 
the case of club ties, they were first to be shot 
off until a winner in each club was determined. 
This was done by Messrs. Harms and Miller at 
Florence during the past month, with the result 
that Harms won. 

It will therefore now be in order for Mr. Harms 
to shoot against Mr. Williams’ score, which we 
append herewith. This record is almost unpar- 
alleled in the shooting annals of the country,and 
that it should have been made ina contest of the 
importance of this one is nothing less than won- 
derful. This score was made on January 21st, at 
the Wichita shooting grounds, Wichita, Kansas, 
and is attested by F. O. Wernecke, referee; C. K. 
Albert, scorer; W. E. Jackson, vice-president 
of the club, and by the secretary of the club, 
whose signature we fail to be able to read: 


W. C. Williams 111111111111111111111111111111 


IS IT A WONDER. 


That is a question that is universally answer- 
ed in the affirmative, by the great army of ang- 
lers throughout the land who use the"P and 8S” 
Ball Bearing Fly, Troll and Casting Baits in pur- 
suit of their pleasure. The “P and S” Baits are 
made of the highest grade and most expensive 
materials. The workmanship is the highest 
class and every bait is thoroughly inspected be- 
fore leaving the factory. No“job lots” or seconds 
everleave it. They combine merit, science, and 
elegance, and are without a superior for the at- 
traction of fish of all kinds. The easy action 
makes them the only baits that are always alive 


when in use, no matter how slow they are trolled. 

Many of the readers of OUTDOOR LIFE are 
trout cranks who find more pleasure in captur- 
ing the speckled beauties than any other kind of 
fish. Tothis class of fishermen, we would say, 
try the “P and S” Trout Sets. They have done 
wonders. The spinner when it strikes the water 
is in motion and causes an effect like ihe lighting 
of a large insect or fly. These beautiful sets are 
in three styles described in the company’s adver- 
tisement in this issue. The handsomest testi- 
monials for these trout sets have been received 
from expert anglers some of which read like this: 
A party of four brought out of Maine 100 pounds 
dressed brook trout allcaught on Style‘AA.’ One 
square tail weighed 3'¢ pounds.” Another: “A 
gentleman fishing at Adirondack Lodge, New 
York State, caught a 10 1b. pail full in 1 hour and 
30 minutes, when worm or fly would not get a 
raise.” Another: A leading sportsman’s maga- 
zine in the Jan. No, 1901, has an article, entitled, 
“Hunting in the Rockies” written by Kootenai, 
Sr., in which it refers to his son discovering a 
trout, which created a desire in the gentleman 
to cast for him, The father thought it too cold 
andwindy. Nevertheless he put on his ‘*Pand 8S” 
trout set and landed thirteen fine mountain trout 
on the 138th of October. The article says ‘The 
success was due to the “P and S” Ball Bearing 
Bait; it’s the best I ever saw.” A photo shows 
the catch. 

For bass, pickerel, pike, mascalonge, and in 
fact all kinds of game fish,the P and § Ball Bear 
ing Baits stand as the peer of every device yet 
used by the angler. The companys’ principal 
office is under the management of C. H. Brough- 
ton, Whitehall, N. Y., and it would be a pleasure 
for him to send you Catalegue H, if you enclose 
a single 2c. stamp with your address. This cata- 
logue you will find interesting. 

R. L. Dodson and B. G. Campbell of Denver 
recently completed a locomobile trip from this 
city to Albuquerque, N. M., making the dis- 
tance of 786 miles in seven and one-half days, 
start to finish, or five and one-half days of 
actual running time. They went via Pueblo, 
Trinidad and Las Vegas. They encountered 
one twenty-three-mile stretch of mud while go- 
ing through the San Dias mountains in New 
Mexico, in which the machine was given a very 
severe test, the wheels sinking so low at places 
that the axles scraped the surface of the roa. 
The machine which they used was sold by R. 
A. Creek, the Racycle agent of Denver, to a 
party in Albuquerque, and it was for the pur- 
pose of delivering it, coupled with a desire to 
test it on hard roads, that the trip was taken. 


Regarding the Patent Combination Eye-Cup 
for target and hunting rifles, made by the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company of Chicopec 
Falls, Mass., this company has the following 
to say: ‘‘As all men who shoot do not require 
the same aperture, in the Eye-Cup, even in 
the same weather conditions, we have found it 
difficult and even impossible to furnish a stand- 
ard size to fit all eyes, one wanting a larger 
and one wanting a smaller aperture, and we 
have several customers who use three or four 
different Eye-Pieces for the different conditions 
of light. This, however, is inconvenient in 
changing, and one is liable to lose or leave at 
home the one he wants most at the range for 
some particular match. By using the Combin- 
ation Eye-Cup these difficulties are overcome, 
and we most heartily recommend it to all of 
our customers and any who are Interested to do 
fine work with the rifle. There are now in use 
so many different kinds of rear peep sights it 
would be impossible to fit the Eye-Cup with- 
out having the sight. We would, therefore, ask 
all who wish, to send their sights to us and we 
will return the same nicely fitted with one of 
the new Eye-Cups.” 
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ee The Month’s Miscellany ee 


NOT ROOSEVELT’S LIONS. 

Quite a sensation was created during the past 
month in Denver by passersby noticing a cou- 
ple of full-grown mountain lions hanging from 
meat hooks in front of the taxidermist store 
of Rudolf Borcherdt & Son, at 1416 Fifteenth 
street. The mere sight of the mountain lions 
was not the cause of the big stir, as that is 
something not uncommon in the West, but it 
that a few days previous to the ap- 
pearance of the lion papers were 
aflame with glaring telling of the 
killing of two monster lions by Colonel Roose- 
velt. Of course it was taken for granted that 
these were the lions, as they came from the 
White River and Mr. SGorcherdt and 
his son laughed away down in their boots as 
they noticed the spectators hide 
covering the point 
with exclamation to the slashes made by Roose- 
velt’s Knife as it 

As a matter of 


to Messrs. 


happened 
display the 
headlines 


country, 


open up the 
breasts of the animals and 


found its way to the heart. 

fact the dead lions were sent 
Borcherdt & Son from J. M. Camp- 
bell of Buford, Colo., who killed them on the 
lower White River, near White River City. 
of the lions weighed 
180, dressed. They 


One 
100 pounds and the other 
will be mounted whole by 
fZorcherdt & Son, who will add them to the 
display which they will make at the Louisiana 
Purchase Fair at St. Louis, in 1903. 

NEW 


IDEAL HAND-BOOK. 


We are in receipt of the new 1901 
Book, published by the Ideal 
Company of New Haven, Conn. 
more than ever replete with things—in 
fact a description of it is out of the question. 
Every who has 


Ideal Hand- 
Manufacturing 
This book is 
good 
sportsman ever used any of 
the hundreds of useful articles put out by the 
Ideal company knows that he cannot do with- 
out their annual book. The 1901 
has 136 pages of matter and every 
instructive and 
Anyone desiring one of these 
supplied by sending three two- 
cent [Ideal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 


publication 
page con- 
tains something Interesting to 
the shooter. 
books can be 


stamps to the 


Jan. 15 
yesterday by 


Lincoln, 
The measure introduced 
tor VanBoskirk of 
the protection of 


Sena- 
Alliance, which provides for 
fish, game and birds in Ne- 
braska, has been gone over and corrected by a 
number of game experts and is a most interest- 
ing measure. The only element opposed to the 


measure are the pothunters who have for years 
been killing game in an unlawful as well as 
insportsmanlike manner and shipping it out of 


the state for sale. The bill provides for war- 


dens, who shall receive a sufficient salary t» 
justify them in devoting their entire time to 
the work. It shall be their duty to enforce 


the provisions of the act, which specifies the 
for fish and game, ang designate 
the amount each person is allowed to kill. It 
provides for licenses being issued to both resi- 
dent and non-resident hunters, and protects 
owners of land from intrusion. The bill is satd 
to cover every point which might come up for 


open season 


settlement and presents many new ideas. In 
many respects the bill is similar to the game 
laws of lowa and Missouri and is recognized 


as up-to-date in every 
present law creating a 
provides for a 


respect. It repeals the 
fish commissioner and 
home for the newly created 
commission in the state house. The wardens 
and all other attaches of the commission are 
given the power to arrest persons guilty of vio- 
lating any of the provisions of the act and the 
right to revoke the license of any person at 
time for cause. The bill is one in which 
every true sportsman in Nebraska is interested 
and its progress toward a final passage will be 
watched with much interest by thousands of 
peaple. &. 


NEVER WITHOUT IT. 


any 


While “3 in 1” is regarded by 
sportsmen, bicycle riders and ‘dealers as _ in- 
dispensible, not many carry it on their per- 
sons all the time. Here is a man in Andover, 
Mass., who can't keep house without it. His 
name is H. F. Chase, and he speaks for him- 
self. 

“T have used ‘3 in 1’ ever since it came on 
the market on everything that needed lubri- 
eating, or to keep bicycles, skates, guns and re- 
volvers, ete., from rusting. I carry a 
can in my pocket all the time.” 


thousands of 


small 


L. & R. RECORDS. 


We have 
Laflin 


received a communication from the 
& Rand Powder Cedar 
street, New York, in that 
during 1900 Laflin & powder 
won more general averages than any other 
brand of powder in open tournaments. Some 
of the other achievements of this powder for 
the year were: The world’s record of 2 
straight in competition for money, at Utica, N 
Y., and the world’s continuous record of 175 
straight, at Madison Square Garden, New York 


Company, 99 
which they state 
Rand smokeless 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A. D, LEWIS. 


CRACK SHOTS OF 


LONGMONT, COLO. 


CHAS, GOLDEN, 


F. M. GIBSON. 


ears 
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city. This work was done by Mr. J. S. Fan- 
ning, using factory-loaded ammunition, loaded 
with 40 grains of powder, 14% ounces, No. 7% 
chilled shot. 

The above are records that any powder con- 
cern might well be proud of. 


AN 


IMPORTANT ORDNANCE REPORT. 


The following letter, covering the gist of an 
Ordnance report made at the Springfield arm- 
ory on December 4, has been received from 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company of New Ha- 
ven, Conn: 


Editor Outdoor Life: We are pleased to here- 
with inclose you a true copy of extract from 
report of Board of Ordnance Officers held at 
Springfield Armory December 4. As this may 
be of interest to many of your readers, we sub- 
mit same to you in advance of printed copies 
of the ordnance report. Would state that we 
are now at work on an order from the United 
States government for broken shell extractors. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING Co. 

Copy of extract from report of Board of Of- 
ficers, convened to test and report upon Broken 
Shell Extractors received from Ideal Manufac- 
turing Company, New Haven, Conn: 


“A number of cartridges were weakened by 
filling the shell so as to cause it to break when 
fired. 

“(a) A cartridge was weakened at the point 
about one-quarter of an inch from the head 
by cutting a groove entirely around the shell. 
Upon firing, the head was broken from the body 
of the shell, the forward portion remaining in 
the chamber. This was extracted without dif- 
ficulty. This test was repeated with the shell 
coated with rosin in order to cause it to stick 
as tightly as possible. The forward portion of 
the shell stuck so tightly in the chamber that 
it was necessary to use a mallet to withdraw 
the bolt, but the extractor worked perfectly 
and extracted the broken shell at the first at- 
tempt. This was again repeated, with the same 
result. 

“(b) A shell was weakened at the base of 
the neck, so that only the neck would remain 
in the gun when broken. The extractor re- 
moved this broken part of the shell without 
difficulty. In order to cause the neck of the 
shell to be carried as far forward into the bore 
as possible, the next cartridge was lubricated 
before being placed in the chamber. The for- 
ward portion of the shell was broken off and 
carried about one-quarter of an inch into the 
rifled portion of the bore, but was extracted 
without difficulty. This test was repeated sev- 
eral times, but always with the same result. 

“As a result of these tests, the board is of 
the opinion that this extractor will prove effi- 
cient and certain in its action; it is very simple 
in its construction and it will be practically 
impossible for it to get out of order. The board 
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therefore recommends that they be purchased 
for issue to the service. 
“A true copy: 
(Signed) 


“FRANK BAKER, 
“Captain, Ord. Dept., U. S. A. 
“Springfield Armory, Mass., Dec. 4, 1900."" 


REGARDING TELESCOPES. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the ‘“‘Tllus- 
trated Buffalo Express’’ of December 30, in 
which nearly a half page is devoted to illus- 
trative and descriptive matter pertaining to 
army telescopes, and more particularly to the 
efficiency and popularity of those manufac- 
tured by the Cataract Tool and Optical Com- 
pany of Buffalo. We append below an ex- 
tract taken from the article, which we believe 
our rifle enthusiasts will be interested in: 

“It will be remembered that at the out- 
break of the Boer war an agent of the British 
government visited Buffalo, along with other 
cities, in search of transportation animals for 
use in South Africa. It will surprise many 
3uffalonians to know that this city’s relations 
with the war are even closer than in the way 
just mentioned. Some of the wonderful shots 
made by the Boers are to be attributed to in- 
struments manufactured by a Buffalo firm. 

“The Buffalo manufacturers in question are 
the Cataract Tool & Optical Company, makers 
of fine tools and optical instruments. About a 
year ago this company mounted _ telescopes 
upon several Mauser sporting rifles, in accord- 
ance with orders from its New York agent. The 
company has since learned that these rifles 
were shipped to South Africa and are no doubt 
some of the weapons which have been used 
so effectively by the Boers at ranges of from 
2.000 to 3,000 yards. It is recorded that in sev- 
eral instances officers and men in a moving 
British column fell dead, pierced by bullet 
holes, when no enemy was to be seen and no 
shelter sufficient to cover a man seemed to be 
within range of the troops. Such circum- 
stances indicate the use of long-range rifles 
with telescopic sights. 

“The consequence is that the problem of at- 
taching telescopes to military, rifles has been 
attacked of late earnestly. The Cataract Tool 
& Optical Company has been engaged in Buf- 
falo for the last four years in the manufacture 
of various optical instruments and a little over 
a year ago decided to enter the field of tele- 
scopic rifle sights. 

“Our own army is taking up the subject, like 
many others. After negotiations with Wash- 
ington, lasting several months, a test of the 
Cataract company’s sights was finally ordered 
at the Springfield Armory and a very flatter- 
ing report was made to the authorities. The 
army immediately sent an order for a number 
of telescopes to be mounted upon the regula- 
tion Krag-Jorgensen army rifles, for use in 
active service in the Philippines. The Navy 
department ordered a like number, for a test 
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their efficiency in actual service upon the 
ittleships and cruisers. These guns are now 

the Buffalo factory, being fitted with the 
telescopes, and will be shipped to their destina- 
tion at once,”’ 


THE RIFLEMEN ALL KNOW HIM. 


Every rifle shooter in Denver and the old- 
timers of Colorado remember Joe Leiff, the 
voungest ol4 man who ever carved a medal or 
whooped with applause over the success of a 
brother sportsman. Mr. Leiff is well known in 
Denver as a manufacturing jeweler, where he 
has resided for the past twenty years. He has 
made the medals for the Denver Rifle Club for 


JOSEPH LEIFF. 


twelve years in succession. He was a jewelry 
manufacturer in Chicago forty-five years ago, 
started at his trade when ten years of age, and 
is now 61. He, has been a Mason since '62, in 
which order he has been honored with every de- 
gree. Mr. Leiff is one of the most active men 
of his years we have ever met, and is a firm 
friend of all the riflemen. 


BINOCULARS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


In glancing over our advertising pages this 
month our readers will notice therein an ad- 
‘ertisement from the firm of Ross, Ltd., man- 
ifacturing opticians, of 111 New Bond street, 
London W., England. The specialties which 
this well known concern will bring to the at- 
‘ention of our readers in their space the com- 
ng year are binocular glasses for sportsmen, 


telescopes, field glasses and outfits for hunters. 

Ross, Ltd., are known all over the world for 
the efficiency of their goods—in fact the Ross 
binoculars are among the finest made, while all 
their optical goods have that stamp of relia- 
bility which long years of scientific study have 
worked out for them. They will be glad to send 
to any address in this country their catalogue 
on request. 


THE ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 


One of the most artistic powder catalogues 
that have come to our desk with the advent of 
the new century is that of the Oriental Powder 
Mills of Portland, Me. It is printed in two 
colors throughout, with embossed cover, and 
contains ten of the handsomest half tone plates 
we have ever seen in a catalogue. These cuts 
show the different scenes about the mills and 
works of the Oriental company at Portland, 
and, being done in colors, add greatly to the 
beauty of the book. There is also sprinkled 
conveniently over the reading pages attractive 
zine etchings of shooting and hunting scenes 
that remind the reader of the efficiency of this 
powder for sporting purposes. The first page 
is given up to a list of the company’s branch 
offices and agents, and while it fills the page 
chock full, the other pages are agreeably re- 
lieved by small sentences in large’ type. 
Throughout the Oriental catalogue of 1901 is a 
veritable work of art. 


TRIEDER BINOCULARS. 


We have been advised by C. P. Goerz of New 
York, the big lens manufacturer, and whose 
goods, by the way,havea world-wide reputation 
for perfection and reliability, that his Trieder 
Binoculars, advertised in Outdoor Life, range in 
price from $38.00 to $62.00. Western hunters, ranch- 
men and others will find the pocket size Goerz 
binocular the most convenient and valuable ar- 
ticle in their outfits. They are invaluable also 
for the army and navy, for war correspondents, 
for race meets, regattas, travel and the theatre. 


Cc. D. Foster, the photo supply and camera 
dealer of 432 Sixteenth street, Denver, has a 
complete stock of photographic supplies and 
cameras, and solicits orders from out-of-town, 


Is the Only Possible Way of Having a 
Permanent Cure. 


If you see a woman ora man with luxuriant 
giossy hair, you may be sure neither has dand- 
ruff to amount to anything. In nearly every 
case where women and men have thir, brittle 
hair, they owe it to dandruff. There are hun- 
dreds of preparations that “claim” to cure dand- 
ruff, but not one but Newbro’s Herpicide tells you 
that dandruff is the result of a germ burrowing 
into the scalp, and that permanent cure of dand- 
ruff and its consequent falling and baldness, can 
only be had by killing the germ; and there is no 
other preparation that will destroy that germ 
but Newbro’s Herpicide. ‘Destroy the cause, you 
remove the effect.” 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


David Edwards, St. Louis, Mo.—I would like 
to have the readers of your valuable magazine 
answer through these columns whether the 
antelope sheds their horns or not. Answer 
—Judging by the wording of Mr. Ed- 
wards’ question we take it for granted that he 
does not want an editorial expression on the 
above subject, but wishes to start a discussion. 


A. Minis, Savannah, Ga.—Will you be kind 
enough to give me full information about the 
big game hunting in Colorado, and tell me 
what is the best trip to make? I have been 
told, in previous years, that the country about 
Steambot Springs offers good elk hunting. I 
leave here about the middle of July, of each 
year, and return about the first of October, and 
am making these inquiries for my next sum- 
mer and fall hunt. Are the elk nearly extinct 
or are good chances still to be had? Do you 
know of any place where other big game can 
be combined with elk? I would like very much 
to get a grizzily, if possible, but would be sat- 
isfied with antelope and sheep, though I have 
shot them before. I wold also like to learn 
what would be the charge per day for a guide, 
a cook, our three saddle horses, about seven 
pack horses, cooking utensils and tent? Any 
information that you can give me I will greatly 
appreciate. Answer—There is no better deer 
country in Colorado than in the section within 
fifteen miles of Marvine Lodge to the north and 
northwest. Marvine Lodge is a sportsman’s 
lodge and is run for the purpose of accommo- 
dating sportsmen who do not care to take a 
pack outfit and all the necessary requisites 
accompanying the same from any point on the 
railroad. John B. Goff, the famous hunter and 
guide, who took care of Colonel Roosevelt on 
his recent trip to Colorado, runs Marvine 
Lodge, and charges $2 a day for board, $38 a 
day for a guide and $1 a day for each horse. 
The best trout fishing in Colorado is to be had 
in Marvine Creek, which runs by the lodge, in 
Marvine Lakes, seven miles above, and im fa- 
mous Trapper’s Lake, about ten miles distant, 
at the head of White River. We would ad- 
vise you to first go to Marvine Lodge—the most 
beautiful spot in the game region of Colorado— 
and make it your headquarters. If you desire 
to take side trips from there you need go no 
further for outfits, as they have everything 
necessary there, including the best saddle and 
pack hores im Colorado. If you wish to take 
a side trip, of a week or two at a stretch, from 
Marvine, and could make your guide act as 
cook also (a combination that almost always 
goes together among the guides), and had no 
hunting companions, it should cost you per- 
haps $50 a week, including one saddle horse, 
two pack horses, tent, bedding and provisions. 
Marvine Lodge is reached by stage, eighty 
miles from Rifle, the round trip rate being 
about $15, including baggage. There is also 
very good hunting to be found near Steamboat 
Springs. Regarding elk and sheep hunting, 
there is almost sure to be a close season on elk 
next year, while the law already protects sheep. 
There is no better bear and lion country in 
Colorado than that in the vicinity of Marvine 
Lodge. 
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FALLING HAIR 


and BALDNESS 


Kill the Germ that is Destroying 
the Hair Root. 


NEWBRO'’S 
HERPICIDE 


1S THE SCIENTIFIC REMEDY 
THAT KILLS THESE 
PARASITIC GERMS. 


For Sale by Druggists. Price $1.00. 


THOUGHT GEMS BRIEFLY EXPRESSED. 


I consider the December number of Outdoor 
Life the best issue of a sportsman’s periodical 


ever published. Cc. MARING. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Inclosed find $1 for subscription the coming 
year. Why, of course I always want Outdoor 
Life. I could hardly get along without it, for 
it has become a sort of household pet. We al- 
ways look forward to it as the time for its 
arrival approaches. L. B. 

Bowie, Texas. 


F. J. Haynes, official photographer of the 
Yellowstone National Park, has issued a cata- 
logue of the many interesting photos which he 
has taken of this great wonderland. Anyone 
desiring photographs, enlargements, panoramic 
views, guide books, souvenirs, or novelties of 
the Yellowstone Park should not hesitate to 
write for this catalogue to F. J. Haynes, Selby 
Ave., corner Virginia, St. Paul, Minn. 


CONCERT GRAND PHONOGRAPH AS A PRIZE. 


In order to furnish an additional incentive to those offered elsewhere in this 
issue for parties to get new subscribers to OUTDOOR LIFE we will offer a Concert 


Grand Phonograph to anyone sending in 150 subscriptions. 


These phonographs are 


the finest made, and are the same kind that previously sold for #125.00. To anyone 


getting 60 cash subscribers we will send a Home Phonograph, retailing at 830. 


Any 


young man having friends among sportsmen or shooters should have no trouble in 
getting one of these big prizes and not allow his soliciting for the same to interfere 


with regular work. Try it. 


taken. 


If you fail to get the required number you can select 
any prize advertised in our Prize Column, equivalent to the number of subscriptions 


LS 


DURING 1900 


Latlin & Rand Smokeless Powder 


WON 


More General Averages than any other brand of powder 
in open tournaments. 


The World’s 
Record of 


233 Straight in 
competition for 
money at 


Utica, N. Y. 


The World’s 
Continuous 
Record 


of 175 Straight, at 
Madison Square 
Garden, 
New York City. 


This work was done by 


MR. J. S. FANNING, 


Using factory loaded ammunition, loaded with 40 grains of powder, 
J 1-4 ounces, No. 7 3-2 chilled shot. 


NO SPECIAL WADDING. 


Correspondence Invited. 
Inclose six cents in stamps for 1901 Calendar. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
S. C. MADDEN, 99 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY. 


423 Opera House BI’k, Denver, Colo. 
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In our last issue we stated fhat the business 
of the Victor Sporting Goods Company was 
conducted at Chicopec Falls, Mass., whereas it 
should have read Springfield, Mass. 


“The Phonogram,” that entertaining little 
brochure emanating each month from Herbert 
A. Shattuck of the National Phonograph Com- 
pany, 135 Fifth avenue, is a most welcome and 
regular visitor to the Outdoor Life office. 


The Nervita Medical Company of Chicago, 
one of Outdoor Life’s advertisers for the past 
year, inform us that they have received in- 
numerable returns on their advertisement, one 
order with check coming from India. 


A. 8S. Procter, manager of the Denver Tent 
& Awning Company, of this city, spent four 
months abroad, including a visit to Paris and 


his old home in England. He nas also re- 
cently visited the large Eastern manufactur- 
ing centers on business. 

We would call the attention of any of our 
Western photographic dealers to a rapid sell- 
ing article in the Shafuss Photographic Al- 
bums, both squeegee and plain leaf. The com- 


pany’s advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
number. 


We are in receipt of a very artistic ‘Season's 
Greeting’’ souvenir from the passenger depart- 
ment of the Denver & Rio rande Railway, Den- 
ver. The inside is adorned with a pretty view 
of Sultan mountain, one of the grandest in 
Rocky range, while appropriate text is found 
on other pages. 


Under the title “Sunshine and Shade,’’ the 
Camera Chemical Company of Denver have 
published some very attractive sample photo- 


graphic prints on their Artisti platinum paper. 
This young but enterprising concern seems 
bound to succeed in a much shorter space of 


time than is usual. 
The first annual exposition under the Inter- 
national Forest, Fish and Game Association, 


will be held in the Coliseum building, Chicago, 
on February 9-24. It will virtually be a sports- 
man’s show, and extensive plans are being put 
forth to make it a success. The manager is 
Richard E. Follett, Auditorium Annex, Chi- 
cago. 


The following is one of many letters received 
by D. W. Cree of Griggsville, Ill, maker of 
the well-known Cree camp stove: “I want an- 
other of your largest size camp stoves imme- 
diately as the one I have has been in constant 
use six years and is giving out. It has given 
the best of satisfaction ever since the first fire 
was built in it.—C. H. Maddox, Sturgis, S. D.” 


The Fawkes Cycle Company of Denver, who 
have been Colorado agents for the Dayton 
wheel, are more in love with this mount this 
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year than ever, and are experiencing a big in- 


crease on its sales. Mr. Fawkes believes in 
sticking to a good thing once he has found it 
and he believes the Dayton wheel is as good 
a wheel as there is on the market. 


During the past month, Judge D. C. Bea- 
man of Denver went lion hunting in the vicin- 
tty of Gypsum, Colo., and among other trophies 
brought home was the carcass of the King 
Wolf of that section. He was of the gray wolf 
variety, his weight in life being estimated at 
100 pounds. He will be mounted whole by W. 
R. McFadden & Sons, the taxidermists of 
Denver. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company, the enter- 
prising dealers in fire clay, chemicals, assayers’ 
supplies and photographic goods, have fairly 
eclipsed themselves in the elaborate calendar 
that they have produced this year. While one 
was sent to us free we would hate to advise 
any of our readers to send for such a hanj- 
some affair without inclosing at least ten cents 
in stamps. It is worthy a place in any li- 
brary. 


The Colorado Cleaning and Pressing Company 
of No. 610 Eighteenth street, Denver, clean and 
press men’s and boys’ suits and keep them in 
repair for $1 a month—a novel plan. Their 
wagon calls for clothes once a week, which is 
a great convenience to the army of business 
men who have little time to bother or worry 
about the weekly cleaning ana@ pressing which 
their clothes, in order to look nobby, should 
undergo. 


E. T. Weiant, the big Western sundry and 
cycle supply dealer of Denver, has issued his 
1901 catalogue, which is one of the most elab- 
orate and comprehensive books ever issued by 
a Western jobber. It tells in itself the tale 
of the success of this big dealer, whose enter- 
prise and progress seems ungovernable. Of 
course no cycle or gun house in the West will 
be without it, as it is invaluable to the proper 
conduction of either. It is mailed free to bona 
fide dealers om receipt of request to E. T. Wei- 
ant, Denver, Colo. 


Elsewhere in this number will be seen the ad- 
vertisement of Tanzer Brothers, tanners, of Ely- 
ria,Colo. These gentlemen have lately removed 
to Colorado from Chicago, where they have been 
in business ten vears, and come very highly 
recommended. Their specialty is fine work, and 
they will undoubtedly succeed well, as the West 
is a prolific field for this kind of a business, 
These gentlemen commenced business here only 
last November, and yet they say that they have 
already received orders from a large and varied 
territory. Having hadtwenty-seven years exper- 
ience in the business they should be well able to 
give good satisfaction. Outdoor Life wishes 
them much success in their new field. 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS. 


OGDEN, U., Dec. 28, 1900. 


We have been very well satisfied with our advertisement in OUTDOOR LIFE and 
have received more requests for our catalog from people mentioning that they had 
seen our advertisement in OUTDOOR LIFE than any other magazine or paper we have 
advertised in, and we find the inquires come from all parts of the United States. 


BROWNING Bros. Co., 


per Geo. E. Browning, Sec’y. 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1901. 


We find we are receiving quite a number of inquiries from our small advertise- 
men tin your magazine, which is very gratifying. 


CLARK, HORROCKS & Co. 


